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PART I. 


PINIONS may differ as to the local eligibility of Sarcophagus 
Square, W.C., as a residence for persons of what is called Fashion ; 
but as regards the salubrity of site, the financial solidity, and the intel- 
lectual superiority of the Square in question, it is scarcely possible, I 
should say, to entertain the slightest doubt. The wealth, the health, 
the wisdom, and the respectability which enjoy a permanent domicile 
in Sarcophagus Square, W.C., are sufficient even to confute the male- 
volent misrepresentations of that “ Sophistical Rhetorician, inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotis- 
tical imagination that can at all times command an interminable and 
inconsistent series of arguments to malign his opponents and glorify 
Himself”—that guilty “ Individual,” that unpatriotic “‘ Person,” who 
was recently visited, in the Duke of Wellington’s Riding School, with 
so tremendous and so well-deserved a castigation at the hands of 
Benjamin our Ruler. These are parlous times. The “ Sophistical 
Rhetorician” has attacked and maligned almost everything and every- 
body in his time; and who knows but that, some day or another, 
his egotistical imagination might not lead him to lay sacrilegious 
hands on the integrity of Sarcophagus Square, W.C. ? 

Respecting the exact situation of this remarkable quadrangle 
(with a grassy oval, full of tall old trees, in the middle) I shall be 
designedly brief and intentionally vague. My uncle (from whom I 
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have expéctations) lives in the Square, and I do not wish to com- 
promise anybody. Enough, then, if I say that it is situated within 
the range of a thirty-five-ton gun from the Royal Italian Opera; that 
it is a shilling cab fare from the Soho Bazaar ; that it is less than a 
hundred miles from the British Museum ; and that if its householders 
are not rated to the poor in the parish of St. Giles, they are certainly 
subject to assessment in the adjoining parish of St. Pancras. Sarco- 
phagus Square is traditionally literary and scientific, but has never 
been scholastic. ‘The ill-advised attempt of the Misses Meduser, 
in defiance of the covenants in their lease, to set up a boarding- 
school for young ladies at number Fourteen is yet remembered with 
indignation, although the rash act took place so long ago as the 
reign of William the Fourth. Similarly, when Mr. Eleazar Sheenyman, 
at number Eight, had the hardihood to announce on a brass plate on 
his front door, that he was a dealer in ancient and modern pictures, 
and an unframed canvas, purporting to represent in dim and smoky 
tints a Venetian Senator, by Titian, was seen to loom from behind 
the wire blind of his dining-room window, a vehement protest was 
addressed by his immediate neighbours to the ground landlord, and 
ere long the rumour ran that Mr. Eleazar Sheenyman had been paid 
to go away. At all events he went. “A pretty thing, indeed!” 
cried old Mr. Serjeant Singleton, at number Nine ; “ we shall haye 
a pawnbroker hanging out the three golden balls of Lombardy next! ” 
“Or a greengrocer,” quoth Mrs. Mango (long and honourably con- 
nected with our East Indian dependencies) at number Seven. 
Sheenyman removed to Jehoshaphat Square, hard by, where (as in 
the neighbouring Melchisedech Crescent) they are not so particular. 
The only palpable Hebrew who has a house in Sarcophagus Square is 
old Mr. Ben Amos; but then he is a diamond merchant—a highly 
respectable calling—and he is so rich, and so charitable, and gives 
such capital dinners, to say nothing of a garden party once a year, to 
all and sundry of the dwellers in the Square. Ah! those garden 
parties! It was an entertainment of that nature, combined with Mr. 
Plantagenet Filbert’s burlesque of “Cupid,” which wrecked the 
happiness not only of Professor MacPelvis, but also of —-— But I am 
anticipating. . 

The Professor lived—and still lives, I rejoice to say—at number 
Thirty-five, corner of Cenotaph Place. Not in the portentous red- 
brick pile, with the terra cotta enrichments, at the. south-east corner. 
That is the habitation of Mr. Inigo Jones-Jonesly, R.A., the well- 
known Cinque Cento architect (who designed that sumptuous Renais? 
sance edifice the Town Hall of Smokely-cum-Sewer, with its renowned 
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music-gallery, supported by Caryatides thirty feet high, but to which 
gallery Jones-Jonesly somehow forgot to add a staircase). Professor 
MacPelvis’s mansion is at the south-west corner, a plain but lofty and 
spacious structure, with a garden in the rear reaching half-way down 
Cenotaph Place. Jones-Jonesly’s palace isa creation of the day before 
yesterday, so to speak; but the Professor’s house was built when George 
the Second was king. The walls are beautiful specimens of brick- 
work, tinted by time to a fine old mud colour. The conical iron 
caps in which the linkmen of the last generation used to extinguish 
their flambeaux still decorate the uprights which flank the doorstep. 
The door itself—a double one—is adorned with cast-iron knockers 
in the shape of two of the chubbiest lion’s heads ever seen out of 2 
Dutch Book of Emblems ; and on the lowermost panel, to the left, 
is a big brass plate, bearing the inscription, “ Professor MacPelvis, 
M.D., F.R.A.S.” They whisper that “A.S.” stand for “ All Societies.” 
He is all those and a great many things besides. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Galenian, the Royal Celsusian, the Hippocratian, the 
Siegfriedian, the Huberian, and the Paracelsian Societies ; of the 
Institute of Zoophytic Inquirers and the Invertebrate Association. 
He is a corresponding member of a score of foreign academies and 
learned bodies, and a knight of at least a dozen Continental orders. 
His name is known and revered all over the civilised world as that of 
a profound scholar and natural philosopher. Fortunately for Pro- 
fessor MacPelvis, he has a large private fortune. Were it otherwise 
the Government of the country to which he has done so much honour, 
and which is so justifiably proud of him, would very complacently 
permit him to vegetate in indigence until some day, perchance, on a 
representation being made to the Prime Minister that be was old and 
broken and half starving, a pension of a hundred a year (they gave 
George Cruikshank ninety-five) might be flung to him, pretty much 
as a halfpennyworth of paunch is flung to a cat. 

Although a duly qualified surgeon and physician, and inheriting 
a name illustrious in the medical profession (his father, old Sir 
Clavicle MacPelvis, was knighted by the Prince Regent, and would 
have been made a baronet had he not had the imprudence to 
remonstrate with his Royal Highness for drinking so much curagoa 
after supping on dressed-crab and goose-pie), many years have 
passed since the Professor practised. His erudition as a patho- 
logist and physiologist and his skill as an operator were universally 
acknowledged, and guineas flowed in upon him apace when he 
chose to give his mind to the drudgery of the medical man’s voca- 
tion ; but it stood rather in his way as a practising doctor that he 
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was apt, in the very middle of the fashionable season, to go out of 
town, without giving notice to anybody, on some antiquarian, geolo- 
gical, botanical, or palzontological quest, and so suffer his practice to 
take care of itself. Then, when he did see patients, and he chanced 
to receive a visit from an agreeable invalid, the Professor would 
keep him chatting in his consulting-room on politics, archeology, 
theology, comparative anatomy, and the de//es lettres, until the ladies 
and gentlemen in the waiting-room, suffering from all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, with impatience superadded, were driven half frantic 
by the delay, and made the life of his old body-servant Patrick a 
burden to him by inquiries—whenever he opened the door to admit 
a fresh victim—of “ How much longer will the Doctor be?” Then, 
like his worthy sire before him, he was slightly too outspoken to suit 
an age when, as Lady Combermere wisely remarks, “ that very aged 
actor Hypocrisy ” is so highly successful in ‘‘ Genteel Comedy.” He 
was more than Abernethian in his frankness. “ Palpitation at the 
heart! Psha! ma’am, it’s tight-lacing!” he once had the hardihood to 
say to a Countess; adding, that if her ladyship did not speedily enlarge 
the girth of her corsets, she would be afflicted with a red nose into the 
bargain. He told the Bishop of Bosfursus that his lordship was far 
too fond of jugged hare; and he absolutely had the audacity, when 
the Marchioness of Firkytoodlum consulted him, complaining of 
nervous depression and determination of blood to the head, to say to 
her, “Stuff and nonsense, ma’am, #/’s bottled stout /” The faculty were 
heartily sorry when he finally gave up practice, for he had been a 
wonderful hospital surgeon, a wise lecturer, and in consultation was 
simply invaluable. They gave him a whole silversmith’s shop full of 
plate as a testimonial when he bade his pupils good-bye, and he was 
unfeignedly regretted by many distinguished and gouty generals, 
admirals, and judges among his patients; but the ladies, while 
unanimous in acknowledging his cleverness, objected that he was 
“odd.” The Marchioness of Firkytoodlum went further. She said 
that he was “ rough.” 

Odd or even, rough or smooth, Professor MacPelvis—the pro- 
fessorship was an honorary one, which he accepted when he retired 
from practice, and nobody could exactly make out what he professed 
or where he professed it—was glad to be rid of his patients, and in 
about the five-and-fortieth year of his age prepared with great gusto 
to enjoy the remainder of his life. How old he was when the 
Adventure which it is my painful duty to narrate befell him is a wholly 
unimportant matter. A man is as old as he feels, and a woman is as 
old as she looks. Those are postulates which should never be for- 
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gotten. It would be ridiculous to contend that (never mind how 
many years ago) Professor MacPelvis was young ; on the other hand, 
it might have been libellous to speak of him as positively old. He 
had once been forty-five. Let that admission suffice. He was very 
tall, very large limbed, very broad shouldered, and had a rolling gait, 
a. sonorous voice, a Johnsonian diction, and a measured manner of 
delivery. His hair—another point in his favour, as baffling inquiries 
as to his age—was sandy, and his eyes were a clear blue. He wore 
the most voluminous shirt collars and the widest-legged trousers to 
be seen in all London ; and, but that he was unmistakably a gentle- 
man, he might have been mistaken for a colossal waiter, since day 
and evening, winter and summer, he always wore thé same black tail- 
coat, waistcoat, and continuations of a servitor at a public dinner. 
Or, say, a toast-master. He was not averse from a moderate quantity 
of good, sound, fruity port—none of your sophisticated “ dry” 
wines, but the stiff, mellow “Black strap” of our fathers—now 
and again ; and the generous vintage had imparted a slight ruby tinge 
to the tip of his nose and the lobes of his ears. For the rest, he had 
very large hands—which he was fond of plunging into his pockets— 
and very large feet, the latter shod with low shoes with ribbons. He 
wore a double eye-glass, took snuff constantly, and used a blue 
bandana pocket handkerchief with white spots. He had the 
strength of a giant, the learning of a Benedictine, the simplicity of a 
child, and a heart as soft as a girl’s ; but he certainly was not a ladies’ 
man. 

A ladies’ man! why, bless you, Professor MacPelvis had been, 
from time immemorial, notorious as a woman-hater. One of his 
enemies—everybody has enemies—Sproutly Pimples, of the Middle 
Temple, indeed, who writes the scientific reviews in the Higgledypiggledy 
Review, once alluded to the Professor by implication as “ the malignant 
mysogynist scowling at Beauty, who would have repulsed with scorn 
and aversion his elephantine advances.” Old Serjeant Singleton was 
strongly of opinion that the paragraph was libellous, and that an 
action would lie. But the Professor was quite delighted with the 
abuse levelled at him. “ Elephantine advances” tickled him im- 
mensely; and whenever he entered the club-room of the Veiled 
Prophets—a select society of artists, authors, medical men, and 
“scientists,” as the Americans would say—who held their weekly 
sederunt in a tavern under Covent Garden Piazzas, he was always 
ready to respond with a jolly laugh to his welcome as a “ malevolent 
mysogynist.” Sproutly Pimples, of the Middle Temple, had been a 
member of the “Veiled Prophets.” He had been frequently and 
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severely mauled in argument by the Professor ; and, at length retiring 
in dudgeon from the society, solaced himself by writing spiteful cri- 
ticisms of his enemy’s productions. For the Professor was always 
writing and publishing something, although he seemed to have but a 
very faint idea of his being entitled to any money payment for that 
which he wrote. 

Since his retirement from practice Professor MacPelvis had de- 
voted himself to the pursuit of science in general. He wasa savant, 
so to speak, “all round,” and everything that was erudite by turns. In 
entomology his acquirements were enormous ; and he had an ex- 
tensive collection of glass cases full of the most hideous beetles and 
the most beautiful butterflies that the eye ever beheld. Then the 
reptile creation would engage his attention, and jars full of snakes, 
toads, and lizards would become thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa 
in Sarcophagus Square. A series of geological and metallurgical 
investigations would follow ; at which periods the Professor’s dining- 
room assumed the aspect of a marine store shop, and the hall and 
stairs were thickly strewn with shards and pebbles. Then he was all for 
botany, and his mansion had a sweet but musty odour like unto a 
herbalist’s. To this, chemistry usually succeeded ; and the perfume of 
the establishment was, for the nonce, anything but suggestive of Araby 
the Blest. People who came to see him experienced a choking 
sensation in their fauces and a smarting feeling in the eyes. Gallipots 
and phials, full of mysterious fluids, made their appearance on mantel- 
pieces ; and when the Professor went into society, it was noticed that 
his fingers were stained yellow, or purple, or black, and that a multi- 
tude of small holes had been burned, seemingly by some caustic 
solution, in his clothes and linen. Spectrum analysis, or at least pho- 
tography, would then be patronised for a while. Strange phantasma- 
goria as from magic lanterns would be refracted through the blinds, 
and sometimes the passing policeman would fear that the house was on 
fire. It was only the Professor trying conclusions with the electric 
light or with the magnesium wire. His comparative-anatomy times 
were likewise tremendous ones. “ My neighbour the Bone Grubber.” 
Thus did Sproutly Pimples (who had once lodged in Cenotaph Place) 
contumeliously dub the Professor ; “and it really is a pity,” Miss 
Grizzel MacPelvis, his only surviving and beloved maiden sister, was 
sometimes fain to observe confidentially to his housekeeper, Mrs. 
MacTawse, “that the Organs of support in the Radiated or Cyclo- 
neurox classes should make such a dreadful litter about the house, 
and that the Doctor”—Miss Grizzel would never acknowledge the 
misty Professorship, and always gave her brother his medical title, in 
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réverence, perchance, for the memory of their father—“ that the Doctor 
should run the risk of being indicted for a nuisance by having cart- 
load after cartload of old bones emptied into his area.” “It’s true, 
Miss Grizzel,” Mrs. MacTawse (formerly mistress of Dr. Boanerges’ 
Kirk School in Skelpington Street) would reply ; “and I wonder that 
the butcher can bear to deliver honest fresh legs of mutton in the midst 
of such a Golgotha. But what would ye have? The Doctor'll be out 
of this fancy ina crack.” Mrs. MacTawse was right. Ere long lighter 
and more graceful objects of research would engage the Professor's 
attention. He wasa rare bibliophile, and would presently bring home 
four-wheeled cabsful of ancient tomes from Sotheby’s or Hodgson’s. 
Then he would throw himself into the arms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Woods, and old china, Japanese “curios,” pictures, and 
water-colour drawings would swell the accumulation of treasures in 
Sarcophagus Square. “The preposterous Rag and Bone Man,” 
Sproutly Pimples wrote in the Gortl/a, that genially sarcastic period- 
ical, “has now taken to book-hunting and picture-peddling. What 
next? Pigeon-fancying, kite-flying, or fiddling. Oh! the sham 
Zimri! Everything by turns and nothing long—save an Impostor ; 
which he has always been.” Sproutly Pimples wrote more unre- 
servedly in the Gort//a than in the Higeledypiggledy ; for the reason 
that, in reviewing the Professor’s works in the last-named print, he 
had to allude to him by name. In the Gorilla he only attacked him 
as an imaginary personage, say “‘ Doctor Windbag,” or “ Professor 
MacDulcamara.” Of all wounds, a stab in the dark is the heartiest 
one, and stabs deepest. 

Of Professor MacPelvis’s little weaknesses in the way of picking 
up battered and rusty old coins, medals covered with verdigris, dila- 
pidated suits of armour, ancient weapons, and tattered tapestry ; 
of his occasional crazes for bringing home pocketsful of shells, and the 
unstuffed skins of alien birds, I will say nothing. The phonograph 
and the telephone had not been brought under public notice at the 
period when the episode of which I have to speak took place, and I 
am delighted to say that the Professor had too much good sense 
ever to concern himself to the slightest extent with the mischievous 
impostures of table-turning or spirit-rapping. 

He was, moreover, a remarkably good man; generous and 
tender and thoughtful—the last a quality thoroughly compatible 
with his occasional “absence” of mind—in every relation of life. 
Still, he was decidedly “odd.” With his every vein full of Scottish 
blood, and with innumerable ties of kith, friendship, and sympathy 
to connect him with Scotland, he had never been in North Britain in 
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his life. In fact, Professor MacPelvis was a thorough cockney; and, 
although he was fond of taking an occasional antiquarian or scientific 
jaunt into the country, his favourite promenades were from Charing 
Cross to St. Paul’s—“ It becomes a gambling, money-grubbing city 
after you have passed the Chapter Coffee-house,” he would say—and 
from the Holborn Viaduct along the two Oxford Streets to the Marble 
Arch. To him the Green Park was the perfection of rustic greenery. 
Although overbrimming with abstruse learning, he was not by any 
means a hermit or an ascetic. He enjoyed the good things of this 
life in cheery moderation, and was a great diner out—even in the 
loftiest “Society,” whose inaffable leaders were always glad to 
“have” Professor MacPelvis, who “said such odd things”—and 
such wise and kindly ones to boot. The young ladies he avoided— 
was he not a misogynist ?—he “could not understand their ‘ fal- 
lals,’” he was wont to say; but the old ladies, the dowagers, and 
even the old maids, made much of him ; drew him out, and were 
not angry when he produced mouldy vertebrae, desiccated frogs, and 
petrified oysters from his capacious pockets. But to grand dinner 
parties he infinitely preferred snug little symposia of from eight to a 
dozen old cronies at Greenwich or Richmond, at Hampton Court 
or at Gravesend. He was as well known at the Ship and the 
Trafalgar as though he had been (say) a popular barrister ; for it 
is well known that without the constant patronage of Mr. Montagu 
Williams and Mr. Douglas Straight, the Ship and the Trafalgar 
would very soon be constrained to hide their diminished heads. 
Public dinners the Professor abhorred, and avoided them as much as 
ever he possibly could, because he had a nervous dread of public 
speaking, and because the presidents at public banquets had a way 
of proposing his health, and calling on him to return thanks for 
Science. He gave dinner parties in Sarcophagus Square sometimes— 
plain but ample repasts, of which the staples were big fish, big joints, 
plenty of game, very brown sherry, and very sound claret ; but his 
guests were never served @ /a Russe; that is to say, they were not 
called upon to sit like stocks or stones staring at their plates until 
morsels of they knew not what were thrust under their noses by 
the hands of they knew not whom, behind them; nor were the 
people at one side of the table rendered invisible to those oppo- 
site by a screen of flowers and ferns in pots of gaudily painted 
earthenware. The dishes in Sarcophagus Square were placed on 
the table, and only the big joints were carved at the side table. 
The company “saw their victuals,” and the Professor had some- 
thing instructive to say about everything edible and potable that 
appeared on the board. No ladies, with the exception of the 
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Professor’s sister—and even Miss Grizzel was a rare visitant at the 
dinner table, preferring as she did to dine early and to receive the 
gentlemen, when they had their wine, at her tea-table in the drawing 
room—ever appeared at these entertainments. Rare old boys were 
the guests. Neighbours, most of them. Inigo Jones-Jonesly, the 
architect; Mr. Baron Bohun, of the Exchequer; Old Serjeant 
Singleton ; Nimbus, the pre-Rafaelite painter ; Praxlights, R.A., the 
sculptor ; Sir Thomas Anchylosis, Bart., President of the Umbilical 
Society; Mr. Toddyquick, M.P. for Usquebaughshire, a determined 
Radical; and the Hon. George Buffalo, M.P. for South Trueblue- 
ington, a fierce Conservative. The two M.P.s had married sisters, 
and out of the House of Commons were like brothers, being 
bound together, indeed, in an indissoluble alliance, offensive and 
defensive, against their respective wives and their common mother- 
in-law. These, with old General Thwackum, C.B., Dr. Whiddy the 
microscopist, Mr. Cataract the famous oculist, old Mr. Ben Amos, 
and Sir Chowdery Tremenheere, K.S.I., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and one of the most distinguished of living Orientalists, were 
the friends whom Dr. MacPelvis chiefly delighted to receive at his 
hospitable board. They were, indeed, merely the identical cronies 
whom he so frequently met at Greenwich and Richmond, and at the 
club-table of the “ Veiled Prophets” in Covent Garden. Men like 
the Professor have few intimate friends, but those friends are mighty 
staunch ones. He was an eminently clubbable man, and of course 
was a member of the Athenzum. But he rarely went there ; first, 
he remarked apologetically, because he was afraid of the Bishops, 
and next, because he was afraid of the waiters in that austerely palatial 
establishment. ‘“They’re ower too grand for me,” the Professor, 
who rarely indulged in a Scotticism, was wont to say. I don’t know 
that I have anything to add to this already protracted category of 
Professor Mac Pelvis’s qualifications, idiosyncrasies, and shortcomings ; 
save to hint that his sister, Miss Grizzel, occasionally resided with him 
in the intervals of a course of visits to country houses, which had been 
going on for thirty years, and which seemed to embrace the whole of 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and the Continental 
watering-place of Boulogne-sur-Mer ; that his housekeeper was Mrs. 
MacTawse, late of the Boanerges’ Kirk School (the Professor sate 
under the Rev. Doctor and made no fuss about it), an entirely trusted 
and trustworthy person, but who had been a little too apt to correct her 
pupils more Scotorum, with a gig-trace hardened in the fire and cut 
into a fringe of leather thongs ;—an aptitude which had led the com- 
mittee of the school (ceding to the remonstrances of the parents of black 
and blue children) to suggest that she should exchange educational 
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for domestic functions. Dr. Boanerges strongly recommended her to 
the Professor ; and she found an excellent home in Sarcophagus Square. 
She did not beat her master, but she lectured and scolded him per- 
petually. When Miss Grizzel came to town she took up the running 
in lecturing and scolding, and both ladies concurred in the opinion 
that the “Doctor was daft,” although they would both have very 
willingly seen anybody torn to pieces by wild horses who had injured the | 
Professor by word or deed. Miss Grizzel, in fact, had more than once 
threatened to do dreadful things to the malignant Sproutly Pimples, 
while Mrs. MacTawse was content with giving expression to a 
mysterious wish that she “could only come nigh him.” If she still 
kept the hardened gig-trace cut into thongs in her box upstairs, the 
consequences, had she, armed with that implement, got near Sproutly 
Pimples, might have been remarkable from a black and blue point of 
view. 

The Doctor bore it all like a lamb. He never “fashed” himself. 
When he was asked for money for housekeeping expenses he drew a 
cheque-book‘from one of his multitudinous pockets, and asked simply 
“How much?” Much ready money he was not permitted to carry, 
because he was in the habit of giving it away to the mendicants in 
the streets. Women with babies in their arms waited regularly for 
him at street corners. All the cripples knew him. The secretaries of 
all the hospitals, infirmaries, refuges, and asylums were pleasantly aware 
of him ; and he would have been the dupe and victim of every begging- 
letter writer in London had it not been for the friendly watchfulness 
of Mrs. MacTawse, who was accustomed to lie in wait for these im- 
postors, and to swoop down upon them like a whirlwind, and to chase 
them off the doorstep and down Cenotaph Place with the scourge of 
her wrathful words. As things stood, Professor MacPelvis was as 
good as a small annuity to a number of male and female corre- 
spondents whose biographies may be found enshrined in the periodical 
reports of the excellent and useful Charity Organisation Society. 

One very curious trait in the individuality of the Professor yet 
remains to be touched upon. He was born, as you may have gathered 
from the foregoing hints, a good many years before 1874, yet, until 
the Christmas of the year in question, he had never witnessed the 
performance of any tragedy, comedy, melodrama, opera, ballet, farce, 
or interlude whatsoever. He was a ripe Shakespearian scholar. The 
works of the Elizabethan, Jacobean, Carolian, and Georgian drama- 
tists were familiar to him. Basil Ruthven, the first dramatic artist 
of the day, was a member of the “ Veiled Prophets,” and frequently 
dined in Sarcophagus Square (he was always the last to go, and he 
and the Professor often talked about actors and acting till three o’clock 
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in the morning) ; still, the fact remained. Professor MacPelvis had 
never been to the play. 


Koive yap i) rvyn, cat ro pédAdov aoparor, 


It is unnecessary that I should translate this sage maxim, seeing 
that, now we have appropriated Cyprus(on the legal principle of 
“ cy-prés,” I presume), everybody is bound to know Greek. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that the future is hidden, and that we never know 
what we may come to. Lord Chancellor Eldon, so the story goes, was 
full sixty-five years of age before he witnessed a theatrical entertain- 
ment at Christmas time. By chance he found himself one night in the 
box of a great lady at Drury Lane Theatre, and he was constrained to 
witness the pantomime of Mother Goose. The drolleries of Joey 
Grimaldi caused tears of rapture to flow from the stern eyes of John 
Scott ; and for sixteen subsequent and successive nights the Lord 
Chancellor of England went to see the pantomime of Mother Goose. 

It was by an indirect route that the learned Professor MacPelvis 
reached, not Drury Lane, but the Royal Frivolity Theatre, Hatton 
Garden. It was all through one of old Mr. Ben Amos’s garden parties. 

For many years that worthy Hebrew philanthropist and diamond 
merchant (he would have been made a baronet half a dozen times 
over, had he chosen to accept that dignity) had been in the habit 
of holding an a/ fresco festival in the very centre of Sarcophagus 
Square. For the day in question (which fell generally in the last 
week in August) it was tacitly assumed by Mr. Ben Amos’s friends 
and neighbours that the fee simple of the enclosure was in him, 
and that -the verdant lawns, the flowery parterres, the branching 
elms and waving limes, the rustic kiosk, the gardener’s tool house, 
and even the leaden statue of Sir Robert Walpole in the centre, 
all formed part of Mr. Ben Amos’s private domain. As he included 
each and every one of the householders in the square, their wives, 
daughters, mothers, friends, and sweethearts, in his list of invitations, 
nobody took any harm by the harmless fiction that, during the 
space of twelve hours, he was the territorial landlord of three 
quarters of an acre of ornamental gardens. The only dissentient to 
the arrangement was old Miss St. Angula at number Twenty-four, 
who was wealthy but “cantankerous,” who objected to mankind 
generally and to womankind individually, and who scornfully refused 
to recognise Mr. Ben Amos’s right to carry on what she called 
his “fandangoes” in a square for the maintenance of which she was 
assessed by the parish at the rate of fourpence in the pound on the 
rateable value of her tall and ugly house. She had as much right 
there, she said, as anybody else ; and although between Easter-tide 
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and Michaelmas she did not, as a rule, enter the enclosure half a 
dozen times, she never failed to make her appearance in it on the 
afternoon of the garden party, stalking round and round the edge of 
the pathway by the outward railings, shading her head (with a mon- 
strous poke bonnet upon it) with a huge green sunshade, and read- 
ing a good book from which she occasionally raised her spectacled 
eyes to scowl at the revellers in the distance. They gave her, you 
may be sure, a wide berth, and generally spoke of her as “The 
Griffin.” For the rest, nobody troubled himself much about old Miss 
St. Angula and her ill-conditionedness. The nursemaids, too, might 
have felt a little aggrieved at being banished, with their infant charges 
and their perambulators, from the enclosure between the hours of 
2 and 6 p.m. ; but as they were permitted to witness the prepara- 
tions for the rejoicings in the forenoon and to partake of the remains 
of the feast when the gentlefolks had gone away, they, too, forebore 
from complaining. The scene, towards five o’clock, used to be quite 
Watteaulike, with all the attractive appliances of a modern /éée 
champétre superadded. 

It was a little too late in the season for strawberries and cream ; 
but pineapples and melons, apricots and greengages, were laid on 
regardless of expense. Prodigious quantities of plum cake were 
consumed. Ices @ 4a Napolitaine were lavishly dispensed. Chicken 
sandwiches were present in profusion. Champagne, claret, and 
cider cup flowed. A large marquee, richly decorated with flowering 
shrubs, in the midst of which loomed the leaden effigy of Sir Robert 
Walpole, K.G., which our delightful climate had developed to the 
plumbago stage of slackness and friability, was erected in the centre of 
the enclosure. In the rear of this pavilion a German band discoursed 
sweet strains. In the ‘rustic kiosk cigarettes were procurabie, and 
smoking was allowed. There was lawn tennis; there was croquet ; 
there was a ventriloquist ; there was a juggler; and towards the close of 
the fé/e there was dancing in the tent. For six weeks before the coming 
off of old Mr. Ben Amos’s garden party it was the constant theme of 
conversation among all the mammas in the neighbourhood who had 
marriageable daughters, and, I need not say, of the marriageable 
daughters themselves, who did more than talk about it. They dreamed 
about it. “A worse than Babylonish marriage market,” Miss St. 
Angula used to say, tossing her head viciously. ‘“ And that old man, 
at Ais age! I wonder Professor MacPelvis doesn’t indict ’em all for 
a nuisance.” The indignant spinster had indeed more than once 
sounded Miss Grizzel MacPelvis, with whom she was on fairly 
friendly terms, on this head ; but the Professor’s sister happened to 
be a typical specimen of that most agreeable class of femininity—a 
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tolerant Scotchwoman. She did not see any harm in garden parties. 
In fact, she rather liked them; and it was the proud privilege of 
Inigo Jones Jonesby, architect, to escort her to Mr. Ben Amos’s fees, 
to which, however, her brother, during many years, resolutely refused 
to go. 

“No, no, Serjeant,” he would say, when that legal luminary 
pressed him to accept Mr. Ben Amos’s annually renewed invitation ; 
“it isn’t in my line. I should be a fish out of water among all the 
pretty lassies and their fal-lals. Junketings are not fit for such an old 
fogey as I am.” 

“But I’m an old fogey,” the Serjeant would object; “and I’ve 
been a fogey ever since I was a boy at school. At Winchester they 
used to call me Methusaleh. And it isn’t about us that the pretty 
girls trouble themselves. It’s the fellows—the young fellows—they 
come after; and the fellows come after them ; and so it always has 
been and always will be until Cataclysm comes.” 

“When you speak of Cataclysm, my dear Serjeant,” the Professor 
would say, buttonholing his old crony, “ you open a field of discussion 
which” At this the Professor was, colloquially speaking, “ off ;” 
and, supposing the discussion to have taken place in his dining room 
over a jug of choice Larose, the chances were ten to one that a couple 
more bottles of the same would be decanted before the talk con- 
cerning Cataclysm came to a close. 

But it happened one very genial evening—Braune-Mouton was 
the vintage—towards the close of the summer of ’74—that Serjeant 
Singleton succeeded in vanquishing the Professor’s prejudices against 
“fal-lals” and in exacting from him a promise to be present at the 
next garden party. It was the very grandest festivity of the kind ever 
known to have taken place in Sarcophagus Square. Two peers of 
the realm were present. One was a youthful and comic lord, who 
came all arrayed in white—white coat, white silk cravat, white hat, 
white trousers, white gaiters over his patent leather shoes, but—stay, 
he had straw-coloured kid gloves. He sang songs on facetious 
topics, danced a step dance, and would have done honour to any 
music hall in the metropolis. The ladies were charmed with him. 
The other noble was an ancient viscount, somewhat deaf, very gouty, 
and very garrulous. He sat in a low chair and talked about 
the designs of Russia in India. “One of the most distinguished 
archeologists in the country,” it was whispered. “Gave eleven 
thousand pounds towards the restoration of St. Noseless’ Abbey.” 
The old ladies were charmed with his lordship, and sate in a 
circle round him listening reverentially to his garrulous discourse. 
But his lordship declined on that particular afternoon to be 
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eloquent’ concerning Norman architecture, finials, crockets, quoins, 
and gargoyles. He would talk about nothing save the designs of 
Russia in the far East. Professor MacPelvis was no politician, 
so he rambled from group to group, talking about everything 
to all and sundry, always with the exception of the pretty 
girls, whom, of course, he scrupulously avoided. But they did not 
avoid him. They playfully chased him, and but for his skilful 
doubling—once he was positively fain to take refuge in the smoking 
tent—they would have run him down to a certainty. Albeit he kept 
himself aloof from their sweet society, they were not angry with him. 
They spoke of him pathetically as a “dear old duck ;” and Miss 
Alethea Tomboy, the rich solicitor’s daughter, of number Fifteen 
(she rides to hounds, goes out shooting in the season in black 
velvet knickerbockers and leather gaiters), who is universally recog- 
nised as the Beauty of the Square, and commonly qualified by 
Miss St. Angula as “that Bold Thing,” actually threw a kiss to the 
Professor, and offered to bet her intimate friend Miss Hyppolita 
Crewe, of number Two, five to four that before Christmas she and 
all the girls in the square would be invited to a ball at Professor 
MacPelvis’s. “And such a ball we'll make him give!” cried the 
lively Alethea. “Coote and Tinney’s band; supper from Alfred 
Duclos’ in Oxford Street ; and Serjeant Singleton shall lead the 
cotillon.” Next to the Serjeant and Mr. Ben Amos, the Professor 
was the most popular guest at that memorable—that too memorable 
—garden party. 

As to the venerable host, he too was the centre of a circle of 
fair admirers. With his long white beard, his little black velvet skull- 
cap, his gold-rimmed spectacles, and his benignantly smiling face, 
with the pure white and pink complexion of extreme but healthy and 
blameless old age, Mr. Ben Amos looked, so the ladies, young and 
old, enthusiastically declared, a picture. ‘He looks,” cried young 
Claude Cashless, of the Blues, who was always “short,” from a 
pecuniary point of view, “as if he could draw blank cheques for two 
hours on a stretch without turning a hair. I wonder if he would let 
a fellow have some bracelets and things.” Claude Cashless was deep 
in the books of Mr. Eleazar Shenyman, late of Sarcophagus now of 
Jehoshaphat Square, and his chambers in Pall Mall were plentifully 
adorned with portraits of Venetian senators by Titian, and Ruined 
Mills by Ruysdael. These masterpieces came from Mr. Shenyman’s 
collection. So did the model in ivory of that ill-fated three-decker 
the “ Royal George.” So did the celebrated sixty-eight “ Lafitte,” 
the Hipsed and Hawsdeim champagne, and the Vino Cockalorum 
(a natural sherry), with which the guardsman (not without a blush) 
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regaled his guests. “Sixty-eight Lafitte!” Major Sinnick, late of the 
Heavies, had once the coarseness to remark, “you mean sixty 
per cent., my boy.” 

Mr. Shenyman, it is almost needless to say, was not present at 
the festival. He would have been the reverse of a persona grata 
there. On the other hand, for once in a way, the Caucasian element 
was conspicuous and exclusive in Sarcophagus Square. Mr. Ben 
Amos, who had long been a widower, had quite a tribe of married 
sons and daughters, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and collateral 
kindred around him. There were dark-eyed houris and auburn- 
haired sylphs. There were gentlemen with bronzed complexions, 
flashing eyes, and coal-black ringlets and moustaches. There were 
knots of laughing, frolicsome, shrill-voiced little Jew children, dressed 
like ballet-girls. There were tremendous young Hebrew dandies, 
radiant with the gold and the jewelled wealth of Ormuz and of Ind. A 
rumour ran that the great Portuguese millionaire, Sefor Fanquista da 
Silva, was present, and that he had got the famous “ Pumpkin” 
diamond, the gem which Ferdinand and Isabella pawned to his 
ancestor just before the siege of Granada, pendant to his watch-chain. 

I have said that the three most popular personages at the garden 
party were Mr. Ben Amos (that was only natural ; and at the con- 
clusion of the merrymaking the good old gentleman was solemnly 
and ceremoniously kissed by the ladies all round), Serjeant Single- 
ton, and Professor MacPelvis. Their popularity, nevertheless, was 
destined (such is the mutability of human affairs) to be temporarily 
eclipsed. Their splendour paled before the dazzling radiance of 
Basil Ruthven, of the Royal Gyneceeum Theatre. The distinguished 
tragedian came late—very late. Indeed, Basil Ruthven always came 
late ; but then he atoned for his tardiness (save when his services 
were required at the Royal Gyneceum Theatre) by not going away, 
if he could help it, until dawn. “ His Hamlet,” quoth one of his 
intimates, ‘is a superb performance, but in private life I think that 
he plays the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father best. He never goes away 
till cockcrow, and then he looks as if he were retiring to adamantine 
chains and penal fire.” Basil Ruthven is the fare who once kept a 
hansom cabman waiting for nine hours between sunset and sunrise in 
Cold Harbour Lane, Camberwell ; “and I’d a-waited ninety hours 
for him at ’arf fare,” quoth the cabman, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the great artist, and never failed to engage a deputy on 
the first night of a new performance at the Gyneczeum; in order that 
he might occupy a seat in the front row of the gallery, cheer his 
favourite actor to the echo, and offer to “punch the ’ed” of any 
person who attempted to disturb the entertainment. 
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So soon as Basil Ruthven made his appearance in the enclosure of 
Sarcophagus Square the gentlemen all rushed to shake hands with 
him, and the ladies all proceeded to “eat him up,” metaphorically 
speaking. Personally he was a quiet, reserved, amiable-looking 
gentleman, with rather a weary and abstracted look ; but the ladies 
insisted on likening him to Lara, to Childe Harold, to the Corsair, to 
Manfred, to Mr. Alfred Tennyson, to Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(when he was young), to the pictures of Schopin the pianist and the 
late Mr. Bellew ; to everybody, in short, who looked melancholy and 
romantic. Basil Ruthven was not by any means a melancholy man 
by temperament ; but so soon as he appeared everybody began to 
sigh sympathetically ; and when he addressed himself to speak, 
pocket-handkerchiefs were clutched convulsively in feminine hands. 
The reason for his coming late on this particular afternoon was that 
he had been rehearsing at the Gyneczeum; that he had made a speech 
ata public meeting at Willis’s Rooms; that he had attentively listened 
while Catullus Pindar, the poetic dramatist, read his five-act tragedy 
of “ Phryne” to a select audience at the Roscius Club ; and that he 
had been a guest (and, of course, eaten up) at the Countess of Lions- 
mane’s reception in Grosvenor Square. But the eaten-up actor had 
himself had nothing to eat since early morn. He had missed his 
lunch ; and as he stood on the verdant sward in Sarcophagus Square, 
those who with eager eyes watched him bite his lip, and ever and 
anon press his cambric handkerchief to his forehead, little dreamed that 
he was thinking of what a remarkably nice thing it would be if he 
could then and there procure a mutton chop with a pickled walnut 
and a pint bottle of Allsopp. 

Basil Ruthven came not alone. Alas! and alas! for Professor 
MacPelvis, the actor had brought with him two female stars of the 
dramatic world, the Misses Topsy and Florry Deerfoot, ladies of 
irreproachable character in private life, and of rising favour in their 
profession. They were accompanied by their mamma, an austere 
matron sometimes called the Mother of the Modern Burlesque 
Gracchi. The Misses Deerfoot were famous for their performance of 
extravaganza; and Miss Topsy in particular was at that moment 
turning the heads of half the town as Cupid in Mr. Plantagenet 
Filbert’s burlesque of that name. 

Unfortunate Professor MacPelvis! Nor he nor any other 
reveller at that garden party could hear a certain grating, rasping, 
whirring sound, far, far beneath the emerald turf of Sarcophagus 
Square. Jt was the sound of the mills of the Gods—the mills that 
grind so slowly, but so exceeding small. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





SARK, AND ITS CAVES. 


N June, last year (1877), I crossed from Southampton to 
Guernsey, intending to stay some days in Sark, and explore 
the caves there, as I had done those of Cornwall, an account of which 
I gave in Macmillan’s Magazine, August 1876. We arrived early in 
the morning at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, and I found the excursion 
steamer, which leaves Guernsey for Sark only twice a week, just 
gone—for if the Southampton packet happens to be late, the excursion 
steamer does not wait for her. But sailing boats go to, and fro 
daily, weather permitting. In winter, weather does not permit, and 
Sark is often without communication with the larger islands for ten 
days or a fortnight together, so they must frequently be rather short 
of news and provisions there, though milk, bread, eggs, and poultry 
would not be likely to run short. The time of the passage of course 
varies ; and as no Sark boat had arrived at St. Peter Port, nor was 
expected to start for some time, I hired a sailing boat for myself. 
The morning was rainy and cold ; we were some hours out, and we 
had to take to our oars, the wind being insufficient for our purpose. 
A small boat with two fishermen, and full of gigantic crabs, came to 
meet us when we approached, and took me on shore with my box. 
Having passed the fine precipices of Brechon, we landed on some 
tough, brown rocks at the wild, picturesque little Havre Gosselin, 
this being the nearest point to Guernsey ; one of the sailors, a 
strong youth, carried my box, which was not light, up these steep 
rocks—a feat I should have been very sorry to have had to perform 
myself. The inn (Hétel Gavey) is about a mile off, and an excellent 
one I found it. I was sorry to learn that, on account of this difficulty 
of communication with the outer world through the long winter 
months, Mr. Gavey was about to give up his little hotel ; for he 
makes his visitors most comfortable, and charges them moderately. 

I spent ten days on the small island, and wished I could have 
spent more. In walking to the inn, I was much struck with the 
beauty of the lanes and hedgerows, with the greenness of the grass 
and the abundance of wild flowers, especially saxifrage—more than 
one species of which is very luxuriant—seathrift, and ferns, There is 
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also plenty of purple iris, while the cottage gardens are full of myrtle, 
large tree-fuchsia, and many other flowers, indicating a mild climate. 
The little hotel is beautifully situated in Dixcart Valley. A stream 
runs down to the sea here, and the windows look upon a small 
meadow of the richest grass, where a graceful Guernsey cow was 
tethered, who never failed by herself to supply the whole hotel with 
delicious milk ; the meadow sloping down to the stream, which is 
closely embowered with fine trees, apple, pear, oak, beech, alder, and 
others, where the birds sing sweetly. Dixcart Bay, within a few 
minutes’ walk, is the favourite place for bathing. “ Happy the race 
that has no history.” Little Sark has none to speak of, and seems 
happy. There is little crime, little poverty, little sickness. Sark has 
a language of its own, but no literature—a modification of the Jersey 
patois. French and English are taught in the schools, and nearly 
every one seems to know French. The only noteworthy incident in 
the history of Sark is its recovery for the English from the French 
by a Flemish gentleman in the reign of Queen Mary. The incident 
reminds one of the Trojan horse, for a coffin was landed which 
was said to contain a dead body for burial ; but in the chapel the 
Flemish crew, opening it, took from it “ swords, targets, and arque- 
busses,” with which they soon overpowered the scanty French 
garrison, a part of whom had been persuaded to row off to the ship 
to receive certain commodities, and these were made prisoners. 
The boat returned filled with Flemings.- Queen Elizabeth granted the 
island to Helier de Carteret, Seigneur of St. Quen in Jersey, to be 
held by him and his heirs in perpetuity, on condition that he let it 
out in forty different tenements, that so there might be at least as 
many men to repel any sudden attack. In his family it remained for 
some time ; in fact, Carteret seems the commonest name among the 
farmers and fishermen now. Sark has its own local government, and 
is still portioned out into these forty tenements, held of the seigneur, 
which may not be divided, and which pass to the eldest son, or 
daughter, if there are no male heirs. Nor may they be sold without 
consent of the seigneur ; so that some of the farms have remained in 
the same families since 1575. The holders of the forty tenements, 
the Seigneur, the Seneschal, the Prévét, and the Greffier, now consti- 
tute the Court of Chefs-Plaids. This court levies all local rates, and 
the Seneschal has complete jurisdiction in all cases of petty offences. 
The seigneur can refuse his assent to measures passed by the court, 
but there is a doubtful right of appeal from him to the Royal Court 
of Guernsey. I took a great liking to the people ; they seem a 
simple, honest, and manly race, a population of fishermen and agri- 
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culturists. ‘The houses are strongly built of dark granite, the walls 
being very thick, with flowers often trained over them. The old 
stone wells are particularly picturesque. It was curious to hear the 
Church of England service in French in the church on Sunday after- 
noon. The weather-beaten fishermen and farmers go there, and also 
to the Presbyterian chapel, in their “ Sunday best,” namely, in black 
coats, looking very prosperous. There is a monument on the hill 
near Havre Gosselin, erected to the memory of a party who perished 
by the capsizing of a sailing boat. It is erected by the widow of 
the gentleman who hired the boat. Here my sailor-boy, who was 
carrying my things, deposited them on the pedestal, that he 
might go and look for some one to help him; and as I wished 
to get on to the hotel out of the Scotch mist, he told me I might 
safely do so without encumbrances, as robberies were absolutely 
unknown, and the book-bag and rug, &c. &c., might be left to them- 
selves without the smallest risk, and so it proved. There are good 
schools, and the climate being healthy, the rock-scenery of wonderful 
unique beauty, with all the other advantages thus enumerated, is this 
not a kind of “ earthly Paradise”? It would certainly be a good 
place to spend a honeymoon in. The good simple folk know nothing 
and care nothing for the distractions of religious or political contro- 
versy on the continents yonder: whether or not their creed and 
constitution be absolutely “ the best,” they are pious and content ; 
with no history and no literature—think of that !—living a healthy, 
honest, out-door life, braving the perils of their stormy seas, proud of 
their island home, familiar with the wondrous and changing face of 
Nature, satisfied with the “state of life unto which it has pleased God 
to call them ”—all except the younger sons perhaps, who have perforce 
—and a good thing too—to go and seek their fortunes elsewhere ! 
My usual programme was to go out, after an excellent breakfast 
(consisting of first-rate tea, new-laid eggs, good bread and butter, 
and fresh lobster), for the purpose of exploring the coast, taking 
some biscuits with me, and trusting to getting milk at the cottages, 
where I would sit and chat for a while with the courteous fisherman’s 
or farmer’s wife and her pretty little children ; or else I trusted to 
finding a spring, or returned in time for the small ¢ad/e @héte dinner 
at six o’clock. There are no guides, and this is a little inconvenient ; 
yet, if you once get to know your whereabouts a little, I for my part 
prefer to go about alone. There is generally some visitor staying at 
Sark in the summer who will accompany the stranger to the principal 
points of interest, if he desires it, in return for a similar favour that 
has probably been shown himself on his arrival. At least, I found 
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two gentlemen who knew the localities well and did me this kind- 
ness. My first business, however, was to take a boat and row round 
the island, which gives you the best general idea of it. I walked 
down to the Creux Harbour, by the other little inn (the Bel Air), and 
there embarked. This is the only harbour for boats of any size, 
except the unused Port Gouray, to the south, but it is not large 
enough even for the small excursion steamer to enter. It is sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of fine rocks, which are pierced by a 
tunnel, the only access by land to the harbour. When we rowed 
round the bays the sea was of a beautiful clear emerald colour, 
lighter round the reefs, and laced with foam, as I used to see it on 
fine days in Cornwall. In coming back the boatman and I had to 
strain every nerve to get into the small harbour round the break- 
water, the current being very strong and a brisk breeze blowing. 
But the weather was, on the whole, very favourable for exploration of 
the caves, whether by boat or by swimming: in Cornwall it had 
always been too rough for this. I think I was a little disappointed 
with the appearance of height and general massive effect of the cliffs 
in Sark, while the colours can hardly vie with those of Kynance or 
Mullion ; there is nothing so stupendous either as the granite cliffs 
of Tol Pedu-pen, with the cliffs of Connemara, or the Hebridean 
Loch Scavaig. Still, the tints of the rock are often beautiful ; and 
there are some very noble masses, as, for instance, the Tint-a-jeu 
(Tintagel), the Moie de Mouton, and the Autelets. But the Gon- 
liot Caves are probably among the most remarkable sea caves known, 
those of Staffa and Capri alone (and these hardly) rivalling them in 
interest. On my boat excursion round the island I got a header at 
a delicious place on the south-east of it (near the barracks, I think, 
called Brenitre), where an iron ladder is fixed to the rock, and I 
often came afterwards by land for the same purpose. Here is a 
cove with a boat drawn up on shore, and the fishermen spread their 
nets and lobster-pots to dry above the iron ladder. We passed 
a hollow in the cliffs before we got to this spot, where an easy climb 
enables you to obtain lovely specimens of Asp/enium marinum, which 
elsewhere grows out of reach. The first cave we went into was one 
on the south-west, an extremely beautiful one in respect of form and 
colour. I believe it has various names ; but my boatman called it 
Victor Hugo’s, because, he said, he had rowed Victor Hugo into it, 
and the great French poet, having admired it and asked its name, 
on learning that it had none in particular, told him he might call it 
Victor Hugo’s. Most of the stone is granite or porphyry, or similar 
metamorphic rock, in Sark the mica of ordinary granite heing 
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replaced by hornblende; but all varieties of stain, produced by 
weathering and lichens, unite with the native hues of the material to 
give lovely effects of colour in many of these caves, especially in this 
one. Its rude architecture also has noble proportions. ‘To adopt an 
idea of Hugo, the tumultuous turbulence of earthquake, of storms, 
who were the builders and sculptors here, have breathed the spirit of 
their own chaos into the sublime symmetry of these high vaults, 
arches, and dark, mysterious, winding corridors, wherein the sea 
washes and wanders, stumbles and fumbles blindly, murmuring, 
sobbing, making strange sounds in dim recesses of the mountain’s 
heart. This cave has dark walls, with pink felspar veinings and 
many a golden stain ; light from the green, fluctuant ocean-floor 
quavering on wall and roof, with exquisitely subtle, soft-enmeshed 
“eye music.” A boat can enter the recesses of it better than any 
other; but the colouring of some in Dixcart Bay is perhaps more 
brilliant, vivid crimson, almost like the lizard serpentine. (There 
is also plenty of fine green serpentine in Sark.) ‘That small cave is 
also clothed with a rich robe of purple lichen. However, this 
Tyrian dye is finer in some caves of North Devon and Cornwall. 
Mr. C., who has probably been in every cave of Sark, told me 
there was another finer cavern in the Point du Chateau, only to be 
explored by wading. This I had not time to visit. The state of the 
tide being unfavourable for visiting the Gonliots and Boutiques, we 
did not attempt them, but rowed as far as we dared into the Moie de 
Mouton Cave, the approach to which is grand. It is in a vertical 
cliff (I believe about 300 feet high), which has been formed into a 
peninsula through the action of the waves, and is separated by a 
steep precipice from the mainland. Its jagged, weathered pinnacles 
and castellations are the resort of innumerable gulls, cormorants, 
puffins, oyster-catchers, &c., who set up their wild cries on a boat’s 
approach, and darken the air with their wheeling motions in clouds 
above you. It seems that some of the islanders land their sheep out 
of a boat here, leaving them to browse upon the scanty herbage, and 
when the sheep are wanted, while they feed upon the precipice, 
shoot them, picking them up out of the water as they fall into it. 
This sounds apocryphal, but I believe it is true. The small gloomy 
fiords and fissures about here are very impressive. This cave is 
narrow, though long, and even on a calm day it is surprising what a 
suction of water there is in it, as I found to my cost on swimming 
there subsequently. I was anxious to explore it to the end, which I 
was told had not been done ; so one day I came round here in a 
boat, and having fastened a bit of candle to an old hat, I swam till a 
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big wave washed in, put my candle out, and bruised me a bit against 
the rocky sides. However, as my eyes had got more accustomed to 
the darkness, I went on, and the water soon becoming shallow, I felt 
my way along till the cave narrowed to a fissure, through which I 
could see daylight, but into which a man could not squeeze himself. 
The water was not near so cold as I thought it would be, still I was 
very glad to get a header out in the open sunlight, where mother-of- 
pearl seemed fleeting and floating upon the clear warm green waves, and 
to bask on a rock near the cavern portal afterwards. The most amus- 
ing thing was that a quantity of young cormorants, making the most 
alarmed cries, retreated as I advanced further and further into the 
depths of the cavern, but when they got near the shallow water at the 
end they dived under me, and so made their escape. We rowed back 
to the Creux Harbour between the island and the recently detached 
Nez, at the extreme north, where the current is very rapid indeed, 
coming round by the Eperchenes (the old landing place), and visiting 
the Chapelle des Manses and another cave. We passed also the 
Autelets, which are splendid detached craggy towers, about whose 
feet bright surges leap blithely, from their inaccessibility much 
inhabited by sea birds, as also is the Etac de Sark, on the south- 
east, but that is more accessible. The grounds of the Seigneurie, 
which are very pretty, as is also the house of the Seigneur, open 
upon the Port du Montin, a little bay near the Autelets. Here 
there was an old monastery, and the fishponds of it remain. On the 
cliffs above the Autelets a crane is erected, by which the Vraic, a 
seaweed much used for manure, is hoisted up from the beach. 
Another excursion is to the Creux du Denible, which is a wonder- 
ful place indeed, and well worth a visit; nor is the fame of it exagger- 
ated, as assuredly is that of the Coupée, a narrow natural causeway 
connecting Great and Little Sark together,which is curious geologically, 
but to my mind not impressive at all, for all the fuss made about it. 
This Creux is ‘a huge crater with gloomy vertical sides, of a deep 
gory red, nearly 200 feet in height : there is an almost precisely similar 
one at Tol Pedu-penwith in Cornwall. These strange shafts are 
formed by the percolation of water from above loosening veins of 
softer clayey material in the hard igneous rock, the débris being 
washed away little by little through the sea’s action in caves below— 
for they all have communication with the sea by caves. The sea, 
however, only penetrates into the shaft during high spring-tides 
when the boiling cauldron reverberating and bursting spray up to the 
very summit must be magnificient. There are two very steep tracks 
in the rock near here, much overgrown with ivy and bramble at the 
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top, by which you may, if you like, descend to the shore. A young 
gentleman who accompanied me made notes of the one just adjoin- 
ing the Creux, but I stopped short in the middle, and did not like it, 
without a guide’s steadying hand. Taking a boat, however, from the 
harbour, I landed in Denible Bay, and proceeding through one of 
the strange natural tunnels that communicates with the Creux, I 
emerged through the other. Within this circular amphitheatre the 
scene is extraordinarily impressive. A gigantic buttress of dark stone, 
worn by storms into the most fantastic and unearthly shapes, divides 
one great portal from another. From within the circular chasm 
(100 feet in length by 50 feet across), with its lofty blood-red ver- 
tical walls, you gaze up at the blue sky and fleecy clouds that form 
your roof, around to the huge rolled boulders, the playthings of 
Tempest ; on either side the vast buttress, that suggests in the 
twilight some huge corrugated half-human giant, across the blue sea. 
Through one cavern-portal Jersey in misty outline is visible ; through 
the other the castellated jutting cliffs of the Point du Denible. There 
is no sound, save of quiet plashing waves upon the shore, 


The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence. 


Beyond this bay I clambered over wet stones covered with sea- 
weed, to see a great detached rock in which there is a fine natural arch; 
but I had sent my boat away, and the tide warned me that, though I 
could not climb down from the Creux, I must now climb wf, the farther 
track (with some iron rings fixed in the cliff at a difficult place) may 
possibly be the easiest ; this was the one, at any rate, I got up by. 
One must be careful of the tide, of course. Bathing near the Port du 
Montin I was caught one day, all egress from my little creek being 
cut off, except up the cliff. There is a similar though smaller “creux” 
in Little Sark, called the ot; there the interior of the fissure is 
robed with luxurious aromatic plants of all kinds; you can easily get 
down it by a little track to the shore, then turning northwards, there 
is some fine solitary chaotic rock-scenery to be found, also a small 
cave with beautiful crystals in it. Time slips away when one broods 
long and alone in such places. 

One day Mr. C. took me to explore the Boutiques. To do this 
thoroughly you want a lantern or a torch, for there are some very 
big awkward blocks where you might let yourself down, and it is 
pitch dark, so that you would in falling break your leg without a 
light. The land entrance is by a steep vein of soft clayey mineral. 
At the entrance a lofty, grand, and gloomy vault: when you have 
clambered cautiously down the big boulders into unknown depths, you 
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have to wade through water which remains even at low tide ; and here 
let me strongly recommend bathing shoes for use in the Sark caves, 
for I cut my foot rather badly on the sharp stones ; but fortunately 
sea water is a great healer. Not having bathing shoes with me, I 
usually wore two pairs of socks wading, but did not wear them on 
this occasion. You must not trust to buying much at the shops here, 
for the stock of goods in general is limited ; there is, in fact, no 
village at all, only a few scattered houses, but I believe there are 
good lodgings to be had in these. 

After this water you arrive in a fine spacious chamber, having an 
opening to the sea. The dripping roof affords a lodgement for those 
beautiful green ferns—Asplenium marinum—that love twilight and 
‘ moisture. Beyond the great chamber you pass through a passage 
that leads outside the open at the northern extremity of the island, 
but you have to do some amount of stiff climbing over black boulders 
before you get there. To do justice to this cave, there should be 
torches, it cannot be seen with a lantern properly. 

Another excursion I made was from the little Havre Gosselin by 
boat to the isle of Brechon, to visit the Pirates’ Cave, the entrance 
to which is perhaps grander than anything at Sark, and reminds 
one of the cave at Tol Pedu. The vast irregular fissure strikes the 
traveller approaching from Guernsey by the islands of Jethon and 
Herm ; it is a broad black gash, reaching from top to bottom of the 
perpendicular cliff. The landing here is not very easy even in the 
calmest weather ; you have to time jumping on to one of the rocks 
as the wave drives your boat towards it ; you then clamber up some 
large black boulders sloping backwards, a long grand granite stair- 
case suggesting the “‘Arabian Nights” or “ Vathek,” till you stand under 
the mighty arch itself as of a mountaintemple. Here is the entrance 
to some old copper mines. I penetrated some way into the level 
with a light ; and it is said that a great depth of ashes was found by 
those excavating the mine, confirming the tradition that pirates had 
formerly made their eyrie in this wild spot. The Havre Gosselin 
opposite is the most picturesque of little bays, with its fishing boats 
and nets, and its iron ladder fixed to the brown corrugated crag, 
with a rope beyond that, by which a person landing makes his way 
up from the boats. The sunshine on these rich brown rocks and 
on the sparkling clear green sea is always beautiful. It was generally 
reported to be impossible to swim across the Gonliot straits, the 
eighty-yard-wide passage that divides Brechon from Sark. These 
straits have a sinister reputation, several ships having been wrecked 

n their immediate neighbourhood. Professor Ansted says: “The 
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water-passage between the Gonliot Rock and Brechon is deep, dark, 
and dangerous. The current is swift, and varies with the tide, so 
that at times it would be impossible to row against it. There is, 
however, depth of water sufficient to float a frigate, and daring 
sailors in time of need have ventured to sail through it.” Finding 
myself there (about an hour after or before the turn of the tide), 
I thought the swim across would not be difficult ; so on my return 
from Brechon I got a boatman to row me to the Gonliot rock that I 
might try it ; he kept near in case I should find the current too strong. 
But I got easily across to Brechon (drifting a little south) in a very 
short time. Great care must be taken, however, as to the state of 
the tide ; the boatman should be consulted. In order to dissuade 
me from what he considered a rash attempt, my pleasant boatman, 
as a last resort, told me, when I was on the very point of taking my 
header, that there were “lots of big porpoises here ;” indeed, we had 
seen them ; but I told him he knew they would not hurt me; then 
he said, “Oh! but there are white porpoises, and they do hurt!” It 
was too late, I had taken my header ; yet to my horror it occurred 
to me in the water that perhaps he meant sharks! However, I did 
not meet any. Brechon is inhabited chiefly by rabbits. 

Talking of sharks reminds one of that other sea-monster, the 
octopus. It was in a cavern of the Douvres rocks, in the Chaussey 
archipelago, not so very far off, that Hugo, as everyone knows, 
placed his Piewvre. And I hear that his beautiful description of the 
sea cave was suggested chiefly by the Gonliot caves of Sark. The 
Gonliot caves must certainly be classed among the most uniquely 
lovely places in the world. But to be really appreciated they must 
be visited again and again under different aspects and in various 
manners. You must go into them by land and by sea. It is only at 
certain hours, or certain days, under special circumstances of tide, 
weather, and elevation of the sun, that you can see them to advan- 
tage at all. Nor doI believe that an island like this can be fairly 
appreciated by the picnic parties that come for the day by the 
Guernsey or Jersey excursion steamer to drink champagne or beer 
at Mr. Gavey’s. To know and feel Nature a man must watch her 
countenance and her varying moods, as a lover watches the face and 
moods of a beloved woman. There is no difficulty in the path that 
leads down to the Gonliot, though at the bottom a little scrambling 
over boulders has to be done. Through a magnificent natural arch, 
when you enter the first cavern, you gaze upon the blue sea, the 
hazy blue air, and the warm brown cliffs of the Havre Gosselin. A 
branch of the first cavern leads westward to the sea; but turning 
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sharp round when we come to this, we make our way into a chamber 
whose walls are literally covered with plum and greengage-coloured 
anemones, as though embossed with so many rich gems. This leads 
to the sea again, and one can clamber thence over a rough ridge of 
rocks to rejoin the path one has descended. These are partly 
covered with slippery seaweed and barnacles. But if you do this 
only, you will not have seen the Gonliots. Westward from this cave 
opens a narrow fissure with always more or less sea-water in it ; and 
through this one must wade in order to reach the glories of the place. 
You then enter one of the loveliest fairy palaces in the world ; but 
it is seen to most advantage as I saw it swimming in from the 
Gonliot rock, opposite Brechon, with the afternoon sunlight just 
pouring into the entrance. This channel is very narrow, and in 
swimming great care should be taken, as the suction is always con- 
siderable, and there is only just room to float ; the rock, moreover, 
is covered with wounding sharp acorn shells ; the weather should be 
perfectly calm, and the swimmer not liable to cramp. But what I 
saw I will attempt to describe. The sun was shining upon myriads 
of rosy, and carmine, sunrise-tinted, glistening anemones ; through 
the clear chrysoprase-coloured wave one could perceive some with 
their sensitive rainbow tentacles extended, those above the water- 
line being equally beautiful, though closed. This narrow channel, 
which cannot be entered by a boat or by wading, opened into an 
exquisitely lovely Nereid’s palace, instinct with seagreen twilight, the 
rich rough sides of which were thickly encrusted with living gems of 
all fashions ; here all 


Had suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange : 


all was living arabesque, rarest filigree, enchasement as of shrines or 
goblets. Besides the sea-flowers described, there were delicate por- 
celain-white ones, innumerable corallines and madrepores, sponges of 
infinite variety and golden hue, minute volcano-like fretted fountains 
jetting crystal, water-light meanwhile quavering on fair tinted roof 
and wall, green or purple tresses and streamers of laver, dulse, and 
tangle stirring joyously in dim bouldered deeps below. To float 
luxuriously in the midst of such glories seemed like being in heaven, 
or at least in fairy-land! Along the cliffs of the mainland east of the 
caves in the adjoining fiord, Mr. C. told me he had, by wading, 
found ultramarine actinias; but though I swam there on purpose I did 
not find them, the tide being probably too high. Southward' again 
from this chamber a winding corridor, illuminated by green twilight, 
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with delicious sound of rushing water in it, conducts into another 
fair sea-hall. Immense orange-hued actinias were clustered in some 
fissure near this. One day wading was quite possible here, but 
another day I had to swim, and with the utmost difficulty, against 
the tide; but wading with one’s clothes half on is most uncomfort- 
able, you are sure to get very wet! In this further chamber, which 
is said to have the conformation of a human ear, still more marvels 
await you. The muffled sounds, the weird explosions the waters 
make amongst these vast dim labyrinths is strange indeed when one 
listens in solitude; and the silent, ancient monster head of the pro- 
montory seems to listen also! I confess that if I had had the 
Travailleurs de la Mer fresh in] my mind just then I should have 
hesitated to swim so much about these caves, for in this very place 
(or in the Boutigues adjoining) Hugo states that he himself saw a bather 
pursued by a swimming fzeuvre, and that it measured, on being 
caught, four feet across. So far as I could hear, the fishermen, as a 
rule, never do swim in these caves; and yet I had inquired from 
several, who all told me that they knew of none but small Jieuvres at 
Sark. Of course in the torrid zone they do attain the dimensions of 
the poet’s monster, and I doubt if one measuring four or five feet 
across would not be capable of disposing of a swimmer if the man 
were caught unwary. I was told that an easier method of dealing 
with them than cutting their heads off (Perseus-wise) was to ‘urn 
them inside out: it does not sound very feasible. But assuredly he 
who has watched these obscene chimeras, with their palpitating, 
livid, leprous scab, that seems never wet though in the water, may 
well shudder to think of being seized by one in the twilight of such a 
cave. What are malicious Norwegian water-sprites and hideous 
dragons to this? No, they ave this. And of such a lovely cavern 
Hugo has made this snaky-haired Alecto, this Gorgon, presiding 
genius ! 

To return to the fourth chamber. Its walls are hung with mul- 
titudes of fairy-like outlandish creatures, Zubularia, Caryophyllie 
Flumularia. These polypes are usually small, but here their 
arborescent polyparies are like a forest of large olive-green grapes, 
being seldom unbathed by the sea. ‘ Nowhere in Europe,” says 
Professor Ansted, “ under the most favourable circumstances, can so 
great a wealth of animal life be found within a small space as in some 
of the Sark caverns.” He well names them the Griine Gevilbe of 
marine zoology. Upwards of eighty species of zoophytes have been 
found, and the varieties are numerous. These stalked cups and 
agate vases innumerable are compound hydroid polypes, to which 
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belongs a most extraordinary history. The best account of such 
creatures is perhaps to be found in M. de Quatrefage’s charming 
work, the “ Wanderings of a Naturalist.” We are largely indebted 
to him for our knowledge of them: the facts having been not so long 
ago received with all the’incredulity that greeted Trembley’s revela- 
tions concerning the freshwater Hydra. 

“ The whole compound animal is enclosed,” says Mr. Gosse, “ in 
a tube of transparent substance resembling horn, and this tube at 
every bud takes the form of an open cell or cup, into the cavity of 
which each individual polype head can withdraw itself on alarm, and 
from the orifice of which it protrudes and expands (spreading abroad 
its delicate tentacles) when it seeks prey. In this great marine 
family (Sertulariade) the germ first develops a single hydra-like 
polype, consisting of a slender stem, enclosing a stomachal cavity. 
Soon, however, a lateral bud projects, which shoots upwards and 
develops a head of the tentacles similar to that of the first, while 
from the side of this another shoot still comes up the rising stem, 
which assumes a plant-like condition of branching stalks with many 
lateral tentacled buds.” Then in the angle formed by the branches— 
or sometimes elsewhere on the stalk—at certain seasons appear the 
germ-bearing capsules or vesicles ; these are tall vase-like transparent 
bodies, abruptly narrowed at top to a short rim likea pitcher. These 
capsules were especially remarkable as Iswam. They contain ten or 
more ovate sacs, each of which encloses several embryos, which 
escape successively by slowly emerging from the pitcher-like rim. 
But what are these embryos that thus escape? Why, no other than 
medusz, those beautiful roseate, sylph-like parachutes we are familiar 
with, which illuminate the ocean with pale blue gleams at night, and _ 
which are often so formidable to fishes, even to the human swimmer. 
“The margin of the disk carries twenty-four slender tentacles exactly 
corresponding to those of the parent polype, being studded with 
warts, which are aggregations of barb-bearing capsules, instruments 
for ,arresting and killing prey. At the bases of the tentacles are 
placed eight beautiful organs which are doubtless the seats of a 
special sense. Each of these consists of a transparent globe ; in its 
interior is borne a smaller globule or lens of high refractive power, 
placed a little toward the outer side. These are generally considered 
to be eyes, but some believe them to have more analogy to our 
organs of hearing, the crystalline globule (or otolithe) being capable 
of vibration within its vesicle.” Are they either organs of sight or of 
hearing? Why not of some special sense peculiar to these beings? 
What is the consciousness of such creatures? Who can tell? 
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Marvellous fairies, true nereids indeed we have here, and this fair 
marine palace belongs tothem! For conceive the lovely innumer- 
able parachute-like, rainbow-tinted opalline sylphs, with that strange 
consciousness of their own, which, if my senses had been less gross, 
I should have perceived with delight and wonder, sporting here in 
their native element, where I was to them but a temporary specimen 
of a rarely seen monstrous intruder !—where they are accustomed to 
disport themselves, moving by voluntary pulsations of their pellucid 
frames or delicate cilia, whose motion is that of wind-waved corn. 
But why should Naiads, Nereids, or Tritons, and all Neptune’s court 
of sea fairies have Auman forms? Was not that, after all, the only 
mistake our forefathers made on the subject? Otherwise they truly 
discerned that all is spirit ; and much as we have learned, we have 
surely erred from their superior knowledge in substituting ideal 
“laws” and blind isolated “forces” for this early faith of true poetic 
intuition. Well, indeed, might the Christian poet sigh to be a 
“ Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” that so he might have “ glimpses 
to make him less forlorn” in this age of dull, dead machinery! But 
the deadness is in us, notin Nature. It is a temporary blindness, 
sent that we may see the more truly afterwards. Great Pan is not 
dead. Like all our other beloved dead, he has but changed his 
form, and shall yet be given back to us a myriad-fold more living. 
But more remains to be told about our sea fairies here. The poor 
little things have innocently and unwittingly taught us a great “law” 
that still astonishes the mighty minds of our professors—the Jaw of 
alternate generation. Fancy what an honour for these sea fairies, who 
also have been baptised by us with such very long Latin names! 
The stationary compound polype gives birth to a medusa, and the 
free swimming medusa in turn gives birth to a stationary, compound, 
plant-like polype. The medusa, out of its ovaries at a stated time, 
drops a quantity of ciliated gemmules ; these pear-shaped creatures, 
endowed themselves with the power of spontaneous motion, fix upon 
a suitable locality and adhere; there they grow into a lengthened, 
branching, budding, compound hydroid polype. “It is evident,” 
says Mr. Gosse, “that this isa very different thing from the metamor- 
phosis which takes place in insects and crustacea, where it is but one 
individual passing through a succession of forms, by casting off a 
succession of garments that concealed and, as it were, masked the 
ultimate form. The butterfly is actually contained in the caterpillar, 
and can be demonstrated there by a skilful anatomist. In this case, 
however, there are distinct births, producing in a definite order 
beings of two forms, the one never producing its image directly, but 
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only with the interposition of a generation widely diverse from it. 
Hence, to use the striking, though homely, illustration of one of ‘the 
first propounders of this law, any one individual is not at all like its 
mother or its daughter, but exactly resembles its grandmother or its 
granddaughter.” We have lately discovered that plants may become 
animals and animals plants! And, indeed, there is no longer any 
proper distinction between them, if the Venus fly-trap eats and digests 
organic food. But this extraordinary law, as perhaps one may term 
it, of marine atavism, transcends all other miracles of science. 

One of my boatmen took me into his house one day to show me 
an immense block of stone that he had found floating on the sea near 
Brechon. It was honeycombed with air chambers, and smelt 
strongly of sulphur; it appeared to be lava from some recently 
erupted volcano ; the air-chambers enabled it to float. But what 
volcano could it have come from? And how far must it have 
travelled upon the ocean currents that brought it? Or was it con- 
ceivably some kind of immense meteoric stone that fell at sea? 

The reader may like to have the following legend of the Coupée, 
which perhaps is the most interesting thing about it. ‘“ Long centuries 
ago Sark rose from the waters, then, as now, an island, but unculti- 
vated, uninhabited, unknown ; from the waters it rose up exceeding 
fair. One day the birds and flowers, which sang and clustered there, 
sending their sweet offerings of perfume and of praise up to the 
Most High, beheld for the first time Man. By night he had arrived, 
and when the morning light kissed away the drops that hung upon 
the flowers, the man was there. Dark was his countenance and dark 
was his mind, as was the night from whence his form had sprung ; 
but to the night succeeding a dawn had broken on his soul, a sun had 
risen in his breast, which now was battling with the gloom that had 
fettered and oppressed his mind ; and here the man had come to 
pray for strength to conquer ail his inward foes, and here in solitude 
he tarried with the birds and flowers. Years passed away, and the 
hermit lived still upon the island: his only food was herbs, his only 
drink the spring ; but he had found companions, for he had learned 
to know and love the birds who sang so sweetly to him, and the 
flowers that ever sprang before him in his path. Years passed away 
again, and now the old man had found peace—he had found peace 
of mind and happiness; round his head had come a halo of pure 
light, and often as he sat in the solemn evening hour, he felt upon his 
cheek the breath of angels’ wings ; and he could see before him, fresh 
risen from the ocean, an islet on which wandered shapes of glory, and 
from which came sounds of angels’ voices, as they sang their ever- 
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lasting songs of praise to the Almighty. Entranced by the glories of 
the islet, he prayed that he might be permitted to mingle with the 
spirits that were wandering and praising there . . . and thus his 
prayer was answered .. . from his side of the separating chasm 
sprang a path which, raised high above the golden waters, seemed to 
grow. And as the morning dawned upon each night that the old 
man passed in prayer, the abyss that separated him from the happy 
islet became narrower, until at length, the bridge completed . . . he 
left his earthly flowers and birds, and passed on to where the heavenly 
choir received him, and the flowers that never fade spring round God’s 
throne.” 

I left Sark by the pretty little excursion steamer with great regret 
for Guernsey, and crossing thence to Southampton had a good view of 
the Casquets, where there are three revolving lights. These rocks 
are very dangerous, and the sea always shows its teeth round about 
there ; we got a pitching and a ducking in their neighbourhood, 
though elsewhere it had been calm. I will conclude with Professor 
Ansted’s words about Sark: “ Nowhere can the destroying power of 
the sea be better studied than in the grand scenes presented at every 
point round this remarkable island. Detached portions of the main 
island, others nearly detached, and only connected by natural bridges, 
or narrow necks of land; huge vaults through which the sea dashes 
at all times, or into which it penetrates only at high water; fragments 
of rock of all dimensions, some jagged and recently broken, some— 
and these the hardest and toughest—rounded and smooth, vast piles 
of smaller rocks heaped around : all these offer abundant illustrations 
of nature’s course when the elements meet on the battle-field of an 
exposed coast, the tidal wave undermining and tearing asunder even 
the hardest porphyrised granites, however they may seem to present 
a bold front, and bear the reputation of being indestructible. The 
huge isolated masses of rock, often pierced with large natural vaults 
or tunnels, form a kind of advanced guard in every direction, appearing 
to repel for a time the action of the waves, but really only serving 
as proofs of the destruction thus caused.” 

RODEN NOEL. 
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FIRST FRUITS OF THE ECLIPSE 
OBSERVATIONS. 


T was with a sense of relief that astronomers at home learned, 
on the morning of Tuesday, July 30, that during the eclipse 
of the preceding day (which occurred, be it remembered, late in 
the evening of our European day) fine weather had prevailed over 
the whole of the region in America traversed by the moon’s shadow. 
They remembered how Huggins, Tyndall, Noble, Lockyer, and a 
host of other observers were disappointed, and science in them, 
by bad weather in Spain, Algeria, and Sicily, on the day of the 
eclipse of December, 1870. It was known that the probability 
of fine weather in the Western States of America in July, though 
rather greater than the probability of bad weather, was not very 
great ; and something more than ordinarily fine weather is required 
for the satisfactory observation of a total solar eclipse. But the 
news received from the eclipse region disposed of all doubts on the 
score of weather, for from every part of that region observations 
were announced which could not possibly have been made unless 
the weather had been exceedingly favourable. 

I propose now to consider the news thus received, premising that 
this paper must be regarded as presenting first fruits only. Doubtless 
it will be found, even before these remarks appear, that much more 
has been learned than the telegraphic news, singularly full though it 
is, has disclosed. And no doubt, in the course of time, when the 
history of this eclipse comes to be written in full, information will 
be found in the work of July 29 last which no single essay, 
perhaps no single volume, could deal with satisfactorily. But so far 
as this last point is concerned, it may perhaps be sufficient to remark 
that the observations of the eclipses of 1870 and 1871 have not yet 
been fully gathered together and published, although some five years 
ago the materials for the purpose were placed in the hands of those 
who undertook the responsibility of their publication. Whether the 
delay is due to causes over which no one has had any control, or to 
dilatoriness on the part of the chief editor (the Astronomer Royal), 
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or to delays elsewhere, no one seems to know, or if anyone knows, 
no one seems willing to say. But assuredly the general public will 
hardly care to wait as long before they receive particulars respecting 
the eclipse of last month. After all, I believe that the real import 
of the observations of 1870’and 1871 was contained in the early 
accounts of the work, and that the only use which will be found for 
the forthcoming volumes (if indeed they are forthcoming) will be the 
adornment of lower shelves in the libraries of our scientific Societies. 
Similarly, I think it may fairly be assumed that all which is really 
interesting in the observations made during the recent eclipse will be 
published before the end of the present year, if not before the com- 
mencement of the next scientific season. 

It will be well, before entering on an account of the various 
observations of the eclipse, to consider where the different observing 
parties were stationed. For this purpose I make use of an interesting 
letter which appeared in the Dai/y News for July 31, apparently written 
by Mr. J. N. Lockyer, one of the few English observers who was for- 
tunate enough to be able to visit the scene of operations. As indeed 
he is the only one of those observers who is understood to regard 
with favour the theory that from the study of solar phenomena we 
can learn to predict terrestrial meteorological changes, I think I need 
not hesitate to speak of the letter as unquestionably his. For, 
referring to eclipse observations and their bearing on the problem of 
the sun’s condition, the writer of the letter says: “ All the points 
referred to are so many stepping-stones to a knowledge of the 
changing energies of the sun, and of the manner in which they 
manifest themselves in the atmosphere of our central luminary. It 
will be clear that there is here a rich crop of pure knowledge to be 
gained ; but there is something more. The more the energies of our 
own atmosphere are studied, the more closely are they found to 
correspond with solar changes, and our solar astronomers, whether 
they know it or not, are really recording meteorological facts which 
in the coming time will bear rich practical fruit.” These sentences 
would identify Mr. Lockyer among all the astronomers of England, 
or even among all living; for I doubt if anyone, except the late 
Colonel Strange, would so confidently assert the close correspondence 
between meteorological phenomena and solar changes; but among 
the few astronomers who were able to visit the West of America on 
this occasion these words leave no manner of room for doubt. I 
feel, then, that I may fairly speak of the letter as Mr. Lockyer’s, 
without using any expression implying that the authorship is in any 
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respect doubtful. The necessity for care in determining this point 
will be apparent farther on. 

So far as the general track of the shadow is concerned, I refer 
readers to my paper in the July number of this magazine, where a fuller 
and more exact description is given than in Mr. Lockyer’s letter. 
The only part of the track, however, where observations could be 
made advantageously was that between Wyoming and Texas. ‘“ The 
wonderful Yellowstone National Park is in all probability,” wrote 
Mr. Lockyer on July 20, “‘the most northerly station that will be 
occupied ; the advantage of the northerly stations being that the sun 
is higher and the totality longer—in the Park, for instance, the sun 
will be 49 degrees high and the totality will last three minutes and a 
few seconds. The next most convenient station, so far as railways are 
concerned, is near Sherman, on the Union Pacific Line, and the 
highest point on it (over 8,000 feet) a little to the west of the Laramie 
Plains. To the south, the line which runs from Cheyenne on the 
Union Pacific through Denver and Colorado Springs to Pueblo, cuts 
the eclipse track to the north of Denver, and there is little doubt 
that, taking all in all, we have here the most convenient observing 
ground, with choice of almost any altitude, from Pike’s Peak 
(14,147 feet) and Long’s Peak (14,271 feet), which is almost exactly 
on the central line to Denver (5,197 feet) on the junction line, 
where the ocean-like prairie beats (!) on the bases of the outliers 
of the mountain range. At Pueblo, the most southerly station we 
have named, the totality is reduced to two minutes forty-seven 
seconds.” 

With regard to the actual distribution of the various parties, so 
far as these were known when Mr. Lockyer wrote, we have the 
following particulars :—‘‘ There are going to Rawlings, a station on 
the Union Pacific Railway in Wyoming Territory, two regular parties 
from the Naval Observatory: one under Professor Newcomb, which 
Mr. Lockyer will probably join ; and one under Professor Harkness. 
Professor Newcomb will make enlarged photographs of the corona by 
means of one of the photo-heliographs used in photographing the 
transit of Venus in December, 1874. Professor Harkness will use a 
direct-image photographic instrument with the same intention: he 
will also make spectroscopic observations, and perhaps observations 
for determining the heat of the corona. There are about four or five 
observers in each of these parties. Both will be near Rawlings. 
Mr. Trouvelot and his son will also go to some place near Rawlings 
for the purpose of making a drawing of the corona during the total 
eclipse. Professor Langley, of Pittsburg, will go to Pike’s Peak for 
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the purpose of studying the structure of the corona during the totality. 
There will also be at Pike’s Peak General Myer, the director of the 
Signal Office, and Professor Abbe.” It will be remembered that in 
my paper last July I mentioned some remarkable observations of 
coronal rays seen by Myer during the eclipse of 1869. Special in- 
terest will attach to his observation of the rays seen on the present 
occasion. Returning to the list of observers, we find that Professor 
Hall, of the Naval Observatory, was to observe the eclipse from Las 
Aminas, in South-Eastern Colorado, and to make photographs of the 
corona with a direct photographic object-glass. At the same station 
polariscopic observations of the light of the corona were to be made. 
“ Professor Eastman will go to the same vicinity, and will make polari- 
scopic observations and drawings of the corona. Professor Hall’s 
and Professor Eastman’s parties each contain four or five observers. 
Mr. D. B. Todd has been sent to Texas, and will make arrangements 
there with observers who may live near the limits of total eclipse, for 
the purpose of observing the duration of totality in order to fix the 
position of total eclipse. These are all the Government parties that 
are sent out, unless perhaps Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, may 
go.” (We know now that he went, and made an important observa- 
tion.) ‘Some observers in nearly all the Government parties will 
make a careful search for intra-mercurial planets during the time of 
totality. Professor Young, of Princeton College, has a large party 
also among the mountains to the west of Denver.” Mr. Ranyard, 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, and senior astronomer 
of the English party, accompanied Professor Young. Professor 
Thorpe and Dr. Schuster joined the party of Professor Wright at Las 
Aminas. 

And now to consider the results obtained by the various ob- 
servers, so far as the telegrams from the seat of operations particu- 
larise such observers by name, or as they may be inferred from 
the place of observation and from the nature of the instrument em- 
ployed. 

I think it will be well to take at the outset the subjects in which 
everyone will feel the most interest on this occasion—the corona and 
whatever extension of it outwards into the zodiacal light may be 
recognised during total eclipses. 

In the first place, then, I will consider the experiment which in 
my preliminary paper I dealt with almost last of all. If I speak of 
it as an experiment of my own suggesting, it is because I do not 
know of its having been suggested earlier or independently by anyone 


else, but quite possibly it may have been. In any case we are 
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interested here only with the question of the results to which it 
has led. 

It seems that Professor Newcomb, who in December 1870 tried 
unsuccessfully to examine the outer and fainter parts of the corona 
by screening from view the brighter portion, was not deterred by his 
failure from repeating the attempt during the late eclipse. He was 
stationed high above the sea level, so that a rarer atmosphere inter- 
vened between him andthe corona. He had erected a pole bearing 
a screen by which the brighter portion of the corona was hidden from 
view. Doubtless, also, he adopted such measures as I suggested in 
1870 for enabling his eyes to detect the faintest possible illumination 
of the portion of the sky which lay outside the coronal region hidden 
by the screen. With these aids to an observation which, as I pointed 
out in July, was one of great delicacy and difficulty, he appears to 
have met with notable success. The news telegraphed by the Daily 
News correspondent, that is, by Mr. Lockyer, is indeed somewhat 
doubtfully expressed. It runs thus: “ Professor Newcomb, who had 
erected a screen on a high pole, thinks he detected the zodiacal 
light extending six degrees from the sun.” I venture to understand 
this to mean that Newcomb recognised the zodiacal light to this 
distance, but that Mr. Lockyer thinks that Newcomb was entirely 
mistaken. Or if any doubt was expressed by Newcomb at all, it 
probably related to the extension of the visible zodiacal light. New- 
comb must certainly (I should think) have seen the zodiacal light, or 
he could not have expressed any opinion at all as to its extension; 
but he may have been doubtful whether it extended five, six, or seven 
degrees from the sun, and gave the distance “six degrees” as 
probably near the truth. 

Adopting this view, the discovery made by Professor Newcomb 
is one of extreme importance. The doubts which have been 
entertained respecting the real nature of the zodiacal light do not 
by any means rest on the same sort of footing as those relating to 
the corona. I have myself, indeed, on several occasions spoken 
very confidently in favour of the theory that the zodiacal light comes 
from matter surrounding the sun—flights of meteors, cosmical dust, 
or the like, travelling round the sun, not necessarily in orbits of small 
eccentricity, but possibly on paths carrying the matter of the zodiacal 
into the remoter regions of the solar system. But my confidence 
has been based on the great number of witnesses testifying to the 
behaviour of the zodiacal light in ways which could be no otherwise 
interpreted. Other witnesses there are, and some from whom 
trustworthy testimony might be expected, who have given evidence 
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of an entirely different character, and not admitting of being 
interpreted in accordance with the cosmical theory of the zodiacal. 
Not only, however, has the weight of testimony been largely in 
favour of this theory, but the testimony apparently opposing it is 
open to the grave objection of not being explicable, so far as 
appears, by any theory whatever. The zodiacal light, for instance, 
has been seen by the Rey. Mr. Jones, an American observer—or 
he supposes at least that he has seen it—under conditions which 
preclude our believing that it belongs to the heavens above, or to 
the earth beneath, or to the waters under the earth, whatever they 
may be. It is natural to suppose that he was mistaken in some 
way. Possibly what he saw was light of a different origin, as the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland has suggested ; or else his eyes 
were deceived. But assuredly when evidence comes before us 
which in the first place is flatly opposed to a great mass of evi- 
dence by known observers, and in the second is entirely inex- 
plicable in itself, we seem free to look upon it with doubt, and 
perhaps with something more than doubt. If we reject such tes- 
timony, no doubt remains that the zodiacal light is a cosmical phe- 
nomenon. 

But Professor Newcomb’s observation, by establishing this con- 
clusion beyond a doubt or peradventure, is of great value. It enables 
us hereafter to study the zodiacal and its changes of form, its 
variations in extent and brightness, and so forth, with a feeling of 
confidence that we are investigating an object belonging to our solar 
system. It is true Newcomb has recognised the zodiacal only to a 
distance of some six degrees from the sun, corresponding to some 
ten million miles, yet his observation as completely disposes of all 
doubt respecting the zodiacal as though he had traced its light as far as 
we can see it under the most favourable conditions during morning or 
evening twilight. We know in fact that its light never cam be traced 
during eclipse much farther than Newcomb traced it on this occasion, 
for at a distance of seven or eight degrees from the sun the mid- 
totality illumination of our atmosphere must be sufficient to obliterate 
all signs of the zodiacal, insomuch that the acutest observer could 
not hope to distinguish its faint luminosity. 

It is then established definitely that the zodiacal light, or, as we 
may conveniently call the object as distinguished from its lustre, he 
zodiacal, is an appendage of the sun. It can no longer indeed be 
separated from the corona, whose lustre, gradually diminishing 
outwards, merges into the soft light of this stupendous nebulosity. 
Of the significance of the relation thus revealed I do not here speak, 
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for the subject is too far important to be dealt with properly in the 
space which could here be devoted to it. 

Next we have to note the presence of coronal rays extending to a 
considerable distance from the eclipsed sun. We have no exact 
information respecting them, only the words “ several long rays were 
seen,” accompanying the statement that the corona was small. 
Whether the rays were seen by many or by few observers, whether 
they remained stationary throughout the totality or changed in 
position, whether the photographs of the corona showed them or not, 
we have no information. They were seen, however, and in this 
respect the eclipse differed from the eclipses of 1870 and 1871, when 
no far-reaching rays were seen. We may look forward with great 
interest to the results of the photographic work with regard to these 
rays, and also to the evidence obtained by direct observation. I 
entertain no doubt, myself, that any long rays seen during totality, 
as distinguished from the moments when totality began and ended, 
will be found to have presented similar features to observers at 
distant stations, to have remained unchanged as totality proceeded, 
and to have been photographed, not necessarily throughout their full 
extension as seen by the naked eye, but still sufficiently to leave no 
doubt of their identity on the one hand, or of their belonging to the 
sun on the other. 

But here I find it necessary to modify some statements which I 
made in all good faith in my former article. I there said that all 
doubts respecting the solar nature of the coronal rays, streamers, &c., 
had been removed, and that observers on the present occasion would 
observe the phenomena of the corona undisturbed by the difficulties 
which had been suggested in 1870 and 1871. It appears, however, 
from Mr. Lockyer’s letter, that I was mistaken. He draws a distinc- 
tion between the.long coronal rays and those peculiarities of structure 
which were photographed in 1870 and 1871. He evidently con- 
siders (perhaps I should say he considered before the late eclipse) 
that the long coronal rays may be non-solar phenomena, though the 
curving streams and other peculiarities of structure so photographed 
are unmistakeably solar. Whether his original doubts respecting the 
corona really admitted of this distinction—in other words, whether it 
could be clearly understood from remarks in 1869 and 1870, 
that while curved and irregular features to a distance of nearly a 
million miles from the sun maybe solar appendages, straight 
rays of similar extension must be terrestfial ones—I leave those who 
may have followed the discussion at that time to judge, if they think 
the matter worth while. Here I shall only say that such an idea 
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never presented itself to my mind till I read his letter to the Daily 
News on the morning of Wednesday, July 31 last ; and that if his 
words really bore that meaning from the first, then, owing to some 
astounding dulness of apprehension which caused me to understand 
them quite differently, I have done Mr. Lockyer injustice whensoever 
during the last eight years I have had occasion to refer to his opinion 
respecting the corona. Perhaps I might more truly say that I had 
done him more than justice, for certainly the opinion he intended to 
express is even less consistent with scientific possibilities than that 
which he is supposed to entertain. 

Let me now extract from his letter all remarks bearing on the 
coronal matter outside the inner bright coronal ring. “ During the 
eclipse of 1869 which swept over the United States, not only was the 
base of the corona photographed as the prominences had been in 
1860, but its spectrum was observed with the greatest care, and it 
also was determined to be gaseous like the prominences, the gas, 
however, not being the same. So much for the base of ‘the corona. 
The exterior portions, including rays a degree or so long sometimes 
seen, were still left sub judice.” In 1870 “ the existence of hydrogen 
above the prominences was demonstrated. The same differences 
between the photolytic and the visible corona were recorded as in 
the American eclipse of the previous year. In addition to much 
knowledge gained by the spectroscope and the polariscope, the 
general result of this eclipse was to endorse the opinions expressed 
by the Astronomer Royal and Professor Madler after the eclipse of 
1860, namely, that the appearance called the corona was due toa 
complex cause. Part of it was certainly solar, as it was seen both 
before and after totality, as well as during the eclipse itself ; part of 
it was as certainly due to some cause at work—not at the sun but 
partly in our eyes, and partly in the regions of space between us and 
the moon. It may be here remarked en fassant, that the appearance 
of the rays seen (not photographed, and this is an important dis- 
tinction) in the corona are exactly similar to those which may be 
seen by any one who will watch from one end of the platform of the 
Metropolitan Railway Station at Baker Street the solar rays piercing 
the smoke.” I, also, would venture to make a remark here in pass- 
ing, namely, that if (which is certain) the persistence of coronal fea- 
tures in position affords evidence of their being solar phenomena, 
not only should General Myer’s evidence in 1869 dispose of all doubt 
as to the rays, but that during the eclipse of 1733 special attention 
was directed to this point, with the result that, as recorded by M. 
Edstrom, mathematical lecturer in the Academy of Charles-stadt, the 
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rays plainly maintained the same position until they vanished along 
with the ring upon the re-appearance of the sun. 

Passing on to the eclipse of 1871, Mr. Lockyer remarks that “the 
hydrogen was discovered to extend beyond the photosphere of the 
sun to a height about equal to one-third of the sun’s diameter, that 
is, to a height of 250,000 miles or thereabouts. The corona was 
photographed better, and to a greater height than it had ever been 
before with certainty ; the difference between the photographic and 
the visible corona came out as strongly as ever” (quite, I should say, 
seeing that there has never been the slightest reason to suspect that 
any such difference exists). “The structure of the corona was 
minutely examined with a powerful telescope ; it was found to be 
identical with that of the prominences ; and the non-solar origin of 
the radial structure was conclusively established. At the same time 
the brightest lines in the spectrum of the corona and prominences 
were carefully recorded by a novel method, the corona itself being 
made to replace the slit of an ordinary spectroscope.” In passing, 
let it be noted, to prevent possible misapprehension, that this method 
was devised by Professor Young, the eminent American spectro- 
scopist, in 1870, and was then publicly described in detail by that 
astronomer. 

* Not till 1875,” Mr. Lockyer proceeds, “were photographs of 
the spectrum of the corona and protuberances secured. That 
eclipse, the last utilized, was observed in Siam by an English Govern- 
ment expedition, and by Dr. Janssen, on behalf of the French 
Academy of Sciences. A new field of inquiry was opened up by 
these photographs, for it was found that the actinic region of the 
spectrum contained marked lines, the exact position of which, how- 
ever, could not be ascertained. Some photographs of the corona 
were also secured with various lengths of exposure, and the solar 
portion was found, as it had already been, especially in 1871, to be 
symmetrically situated with reference to the sun’s axis of rotation.” 

These statements require considerable correction. In the first 
place, although it is true that the rays seen by General Myer during 
the total eclipse of 1869 were not shown in the photographs, it 
should have been added that the photographs were very imperfect in 
other respects, certainly not showing the inner corona to half its real 
height. Again, the rays seen by Myer were delicate features not 
observed at stations near the sea-level, such as were all the photo- 
graphic stations. It could hardly be expected that photography 
should reveal what ordinary vision at the same stations failed to 
reveal. With regard to the eclipse of 1870, it is not true that rays 
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were seen on that occasion. I believe that every observation made 
during that eclipse came under my notice, and certainly I did not in 
any single case hear of rays seen during totality. Bright streaks 
extending from the cusps of the sun before totality began, and 
again after totality had ended, were seen then, as in nearly every 
total eclipse. But no one has ever thought of regarding these 
as solar appendages, seeing that they manifestly are due to 
the last rays of direct sunlight before totality, and the first rays of 
returning sunlight after totality, falling on our own atmosphere. Of 
true coronal rays, such as were described by Myer and Edstrom, 
that is, rays observed during totality, none were seen on that occasion. 
The corona, however, presented a radiated structure, not in having 
fine rays of light extending outwards from the sun, but in having 
certain radiating streaks of darkness, breaking up the continuity of 
the coronal glory. Such radiations were faithfully reproduced in 
Mr. Brothers’ photograph taken at Syracuse, as also in one taken by 
the American photographer Willard at Xerez in Spain. In the latter 
the full extension of these radiations was not indicated, the field of 
view having unfortunately been limited to a distance of about a 
sixth of a degree from the moon’s edge. But in Brothers’ the 
radiations are seen extending to a distance exceeding half a degree 
on one side and nearly equal to half a degree on the other. In this 
view the corona extends farther, at least on one side, than even in the 
best views obtained during the eclipse of 1871. But it did not 
accord with certain theoretical views that the corona should be 
unsymmetrical with respect to the sun’s globe, as shown in Mr. 
Brothers’ photograph. Therefore, we are, it seems, to reject as uncer- 
tain the feature which gives to this photograph its chief value; this at 
least is the only interpretation I can find for Mr. Lockyer’s statements 
that in 1871 “ the corona was photographed to a greater height than it 
had ever been before with certainty,” and again, that the solar por- 
tion of the corona was found in 1875, as before, “ especially in 1871,” 
to be symmetrical. The truth really is, that photography showed the 
corona to be symmeterical in 1871 and unsymmeterical in 1870. 
With regard to the startling statement that in 1871 “the non-solar 
origin of the radial structure was conclusively established,” I must 
say that Ido not remember to have ever noticed an assertion so 
entirely opposed to the evidence actually obtained.’ A certain 


' As Ihave found that some folks take a certain pleasure (not very high- 
minded) in misrepresenting remarks of this kind, I am careful to note that I 
refer here solely to the incorrect interpretation of the evidence, not to untrue state- 
ment of the nature of the evidence. 
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radial structure was noticed by Mr. Lockyer at a _consider- 
able distance from the eclipsed sun; and in the photographs 
which he had examined these rays could not be seen. But 
even if they had been wanting in the photographs, the non-solar 
nature of the radial structure would not have been established. For 
he had himself noticed that the radial structure, clearly visible when 
the corona was examined with the naked eye, was lost when a 
telescope was used. In other words, the loss of lustre due to the 
passage of the light through the object-glass of the telescope 
(though that glass was but thin) caused this delicate feature to be lost 
from view. How, then, could it be asserted that the loss of the rays 
in photographs (taken with short exposure, by means of telescopes 
in which much more light had been lost, and showing images 
weakened by every step of the photographic work) established their 
non-solar origin? I quote Mr. Lockyer’s description of his naked- 
eye and telescopic views of the corona in 1871, that there may be 
no misapprehension. I may remark in passing that his descrip- 
tion is admirably worded in my opinion. 

Having missed the last contact, he says: “I next took my look 
at the corona. It was as beautiful as it is possible to imagine 
anything to be. Strangely weird and unearthly did it look—that 
strange sign in the heavens! What impressed me most about it, in 
my momentary glance, was its serenity. I do not know why I 
should have got such an idea, but get it I did. There was nothing 
awful about it or the landscape generally, for the air was dry and there 
was nota cloud. Hence there were no ghastly effects, due generally 
to the monochromatic lights which chase each other over the gloomy 
earth, no yellow clouds, no seas of blood (the great Indian Ocean 
almost bathed our feet), no death-shadow cast on the faces of men. 
The whole eclipse was centred in the corona, and there it was, of the 
purest silvery whiteness. I did not want to see the prominences 
then, and I did not see them. I saw nothing but the star-like 
decoration, with its rays arranged almost symmetrically, three above 
and three below two dark spaces or rifts at the extremities of a 
horizontal diameter. The rays were built up of innumerable bright 
lines of different lengths, with more or less dark spaces between 
them. Near the sun this structure was lost in the brightness of the 
central ring.” 

Compare with this his description of the appearance presented 
by the corona in a telescope ‘six inches in aperture: “In this 
instrument,” he says, “the structure of the corona was simply 
exquisite and strongly developed. I at once exclaimed ‘ Like Orion !’ 
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Thousands of interlacing filaments varying in intensity were visible ; 
in fact, I saw an extension of the prominence-structure in cooler 
material. This died out somewhat suddenly some five or six minutes 
(of arc) from the sun—I could not determine the height precisely— 
and then there was nothing; the rays so definite to the eye had, I 
suppose, been drawn into nothingness by the power of the telescope 
(sic); but the great fact was this, that close to the sun, and even five 
or six minutes away from the sun, there was nothing like a ray or any 
trace of any radial structure whatever to be seen. While these obser- 
vations were going on the eclipse terminated for the others, but not for 
me. For nearly three minutes did the coronal structure impress itself on 
my retina until at last it faded away in the rapidly increasing sunlight.” 

If, then, the photographs showed no traces of radial structure 
where such structure had been seen with the naked eye, the circum- 
stance would prove nothing more than that the telescope used in 
obtaining the photograph, like that used for the study of the corona, 
had “drawn the rays into nothingness by its power,” or more 
correctly, that the loss of light in either case had sufficed to render 
those features indiscernible. But as a matter of fact the radial 
structure is not lost in the photographs. It is lost in the positives, 
but in the original negatives it is perfectly manifest. Twenty or 
thirty rays at least can be traced to a height of from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and some of them from the very edge of the dark body of 
the eclipsing moon. 

In fact, it may truly be said that the solar origin of the radial 
structure was demonstrated by the photographs obtained in 1871. 

Had it been otherwise, had rays been seen extending to a 
distance of a degree or so from the sun, and visible during totality 
(not merely at the instant preceding and following totality), while 
evidence clearly establishing the non-solar origin of these rays had 
also been obtained, the result would have been utterly inexplicable. 
The fact that such rays extended from the edge of the moon’s dark 
body would prove incontestably that the illuminated vapours or other 
matter on this side of the moon reached from the earth as far as the 
moon ; but the visibility of such rays would prove that that matter 
extended no farther than the moon; for otherwise, such matter 
beyond the moon being illuminated by the full glory of the sun, 
would form a brighter background occupying the whole sky, on 
which the rays would necessarily be lost. We should have then to 
adopt the utterly wild theory that matter capable of reflecting light 
freely exists as a sort of extended atmosphere of the earth to the 
moon’s distance, and at that distance suddenly stops. Even then we 
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should not be at the end of our difficulties, for it would remain to be 
explained why no trace of the illumination of this atmosphere by the 
solar rays is ever perceived at night. For even at midnight nearly 
the whole sky would be occupied by deep regions of this atmosphere 
under full solar illumination. If it were considered preferable to 
assume that the rays are due to the illumination of a rare atmosphere 
surrounding the moon, we should at once be met by the insuperable 
objection that such an atmosphere must inevitably give other and 
clearer evidence of its existence, when the sunlit moon is shining on 
the dark background of the midnight sky. 

It may be regarded, however, as certain that the coronal rays 
seen at and near the time of mid-totality belong to the true solar 
corona. Therefore, as such rays were seen on this occasion, and under 
most favourable conditions, for many of the stations were high above 
the sea-level, we may well hope that such evidence as everyone can 
understand has now been obtained to remove the last shreds of 
doubt respecting the solar origin of the corona. Whether the photo- 
graphs will show these rays extending to a greater distance from the 
sun than in 1871 is doubtful. For though the opportunities were 
on the whole far more favourable last month than in December, 
1871, the corona itself was greatly inferior in extent. 

The recognition of this peculiarity was one of the most interesting 
results of the recent eclipse observations. It will be remembered 
that I pointed out last July the value which good pictures of the 
corona would have now, while the sun-spot minimum is in progress. 
It had been shown by spectroscopic observations during the last five 
years that the coloured prominences become smaller and less bril- 
liant when sunspots are fewer in number ; and it might have been 
expected that the corona would to some degree sympathise, so to 
speak, with the prominence region. But the exact manner in which 
the relationship between the corona and the prominences would be 
manifested could hardly be guessed. It is now seen that the corona 
contracts greatly in dimensions at the time of sun-spot minimum, but 
increases correspondingly in brightness: at least, so far as can be 
judged from a single observation of the corona, this is the inference 
suggested. All the observers agree in this. Thus from Rawlings, 
Wyoming, we have the statement, “ The corona was small ;” from 
Denver City, “The corona was unusually bright, extending 70,000 
miles from the sun in all directions ;” from Mr. Lockyer, “ The 
corona was ten times brighter than in the eclipse of 1871, thus indi- 
cating a variation with the maximum and minimum sun-spot periods.” 

But the corona seen on this occasion differed also remarkably in 
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structure and in the quality of its light from that seen in 1870 and 
1871. Instead of the complicated structure then recognised, a com- 
paratively simple appearance was presented, the indications of definite 
structure being limited to two portions of the corona. In 1871, 
Lockyer and Respighi, employing the method of observation sug- 
gested by Young in 1870, found that three distinct images of the 
inner corona were formed, by those pictures of its light which cor- 
responded with the light of glowing hydrogen, and with a certain 
greenish tint peculiar to the coronal spectrum. But on the present 
occasion, though the corona was so much brighter than in 1871, these 
images were not seen when the corona was observed spectroscopi- 
cally without the use of a slit. Both Lockyer and Draper observed 
in this way, net using a battery of prisms, but one of Rutherfurd’s 
diffraction gratings. Neither of them saw the separate images, but 
only a continuous spectrum. Again, observers who examined the 
spectrum of the corona in the usual way, using a slit, saw neither 
bright lines nor dark lines, but a continuous spectrum only. It follows 
that either the whole, or very nearly the whole light of the corona on 
this occasion came from matter giving a continuous spectrum—that 
is, from glowing solid or liquid matter. If any considerable portion 
of the corona had been glowing gas, the bright lines would certainly 
have been seen, and probably the bright images of the corona. If 
any considerable portion had shone simply by reflecting sunlight, the 
dark lines of the solar spectrum would have been seen. Since 
neither dark lines nor bright lines were seen, we may safely infer 
that nearly the whole light of the bright corona seen on this occasion 
was due to the heat to which multitudes of minute particles forming 
the corona had been raised by the intense heat of the sun. When it 
is remembered that at a height of 70,000 miles from the sun his orb 
would appear more than a hundred thousand times as large as it 
appears to us, and the quantity of light and heat received from him 
would be correspondingly increased, we cannot wonder that every 
particle in the corona, contracted as the corona was to such a degree 
that its outermost parts were only 70,000 miles from the sun, was 
a-glow with the lustre resulting from its own intense inherent heat. 
Whether under these conditions the hydrogen usually present was 
capable of showing its special tints, or had been for the time with- 
drawn in some way from the corona, is not as yet clearly made out. 
It seems on the whole more probable that the bright lines were really 
absent from the spectrum of the corona, than that they were merely 
overpowered by the lustre of the corona’s continuous spectrum. 

In connection with this important discovery came one of singular 
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interest. The ingenious Edison, inventor of the phonograph, had 
invented an instrument for measuring small changes of temperature. 
The instrument is called the Tasimeter, or the Tension-measurer, and 
its action depends on the recognition of the effects of slight changes 
of tension, such as small changes of temperature may produce. It 
was found that when a telescope carrying a tasimeter was directed to 
the corona (the instrument having been first set to zero when the 
telescope was directed far from the corona), the index rapidly left the 
zero of the scale, showing that there is heat in the corona. 

The observations made on the solar envelopes within the corona 
were not so important as those made on the zodiacal light, the outer 
corona, and the inner corona. The prominences were found to be 
few in number and of small lustre, as spectroscopists observing when 
the sun was'not eclipsed had already noted. There was hardly any 
sierra to speak of ; it seemed to be about 2,000 miles high, whereas 
in 1870 and 1871 it exceeded 6,000 miles in height. The complex 
solar atmosphere which underlies the sierra showed its usual array of 
bright lines, and it was noticed that the hydrogen lines and the green 
line belonging to the corona (commonly known among astronomers 
as 1474 Kirchhoff, on account of its position in Kirchhoff’s spectral 
scale) were very bright in this array of rainbow coloured lines. But, 
so far as yet appears, no special, or at least no novel, interest attaches 
to these observations. 

Lastly, there are reasons for believing that an intra-mercurial 
planet has been discovered. One telegram in the Zimes, indeed, 
announces definitely that Watson has discovered Vulcan, and gives 
the right ascension and the northerly declination of the planet so long 
regarded as imaginary. According to this telegram, the body seen 
was ten minutes (of time) in right ascension, or about 24 degrees of 
arc west of the sun, and 39 minutes of arc south of the sun. Its 
actual distance from the sun was about 24 degrees. As this would 
correspond with a distance of not less than four millions of miles, 
but would allow of any distance above that, while Leverrier’s estimate 
of Vulcan’s distance amounted to about thirteen millions of miles, 
there is nothing in the evidence to prevent our assuming that Lescar- 
bault’s Vulcan may have been actually discovered, if only it shall be 
found possible to reconcile the position of the observed body with 
any of the theories of Vulcan’s orbital motion which Leverrier has 
shown to be admissible. The body shone with about the brightness 
of a star of magnitude 44—that is, between the fourth and fifth 
magnitude. In the observed position, Lescarbault’s Vulcan, if that 
observer rightly estimated the planet’s size, should shine far more 
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brightly even if so seen when approaching inferior conjunction, at 
which time a planet so near the sun would appear less bright than 
when at the same apparent distance near superior conjunction. 
Vv v’ 
E. Fa 

The accompanying figure will explain my meaning. €£ represents 
the earth, s the sun, v and v’ two positions of Vulcan, in each of 
which, when seen from E, he would appear at the same distance from s: 
v is not much nearer to E than v’, because the distance v s is small ; 
but since the bright half of Vulcan lies towards s, much more of it is 
turned towards E when Vulcan is at v’ than when he is atv. But 
even when at v, Vulcan should appear much higher than the body 
seen by Watson, unless Lescarbault was altogether deceived as to 
the size of the planet he saw in transit. 

If the observation did not come from an experienced observer 
like Watson, who doubtless found time to measure the position of 
the object seen, I should infer (writing on August 3, without detailed 
information), that the star Theta Cancri had been mistaken for a 
planet. For it lies very close to the spot indicated in the tele- 
gram, and is nearly of the right magnitude. But, as Watson 
says that the object seen was certainly not a fixed star, I conclude 
that he either exactly measured its position, or else saw Theta Cancri 
at the same time close by the object taken for Vulcan. Probably 
before these lines appear we shall have sufficient information to 
remove any doubt on this point. 

If it shall appear that either Lescarbault’s Vulcan or any intra- 
mercurial planet has been discovered, the eclipse of July 29, 1878, 
will undoubtedly be long remembered as one of the most important 
in the history of astronomy. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


ALENT is seldom transmitted; the sons of clever men are 

frequently boobies, and a great name does not often repeat 
itself in history. There are rare instances, however, in which it 
becomes a heritage to be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. It was so in the Sheridan family. Dr. Sheridan, the grand- 
father of the great wit, the friend and even instructor of Swift, was 
himself a wit and fine classical scholar : the father, Thomas Sheridan, 
was lexicographer, elocutionist, and an actor who entered the lists even 
against Garrick himself: the mother was a writer, whose literary 
productions were much praised by contemporaries : Brinsley himself 
was one of the most brilliant men of the last century ; married to 
an exceedingly clever woman, they transmitted something of their 
talent to their son Tom ; and from him it descended with renewed 
vigour to his daughter Caroline, the Hon. Mrs. Norton ; while the 
late Sheridan Lefanu, a descendant of Brinsley’s sister, probably 
derived his abilities from the same fruitful source. 

Born in Dublin in 1751, where his father was an actor and 
manager of the theatre, Richard Brinsley Sheridan was brought over 
to England at the age of nine, and placed at Harrow ; where, says 
Moore, “he was remarkable only as a very idle, careless, but at the 
same time engaging boy, who contrived to win the affections and 
even admiration of the whole school, both masters and pupils, by the 
mere charm of his frank, genial manners, and by the occasional 
gleams of superior intellect which broke through all the indolence 
and indifference of his character.” Dr. Parr, who was then under- 
master at Harrow, writing of him thereafter, says, that “as a boy he 
was by no means vicious. The sources of his infirmities were a 
scanty and precarious allowance from his father, the want of a regular 
plan for some profession, and above all the act of throwing him 
upon the town when he ought to have been pursuing his studies at 
the University.” His literary tastes were early developed, and in 
conjunction with a schoolfellow named Halked, he wrote a kind of 
burlesque, entitled “ Jupiter,” some of the materials of which were 
afterwards put to account in “The Critic.” They composed poems 
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and tales, brought out the first number of a miscellany, translated an 
obscure classic, the Epistles of Aristeenetus, and projected much 
more. He was only fifteen when his mother died. It was a great 
loss to a boy of his disposition ; her gentle and refined influence 
might have had a salutary effect upon his erratic propensities. In 
1771 he went to Bath with his father, who was professionally engaged 
there. Young Brinsley was delightfully at home in that gay, plea- 
sant, dissolute resort of fashion, fortune-hunters, hypochondriacs, 
valetudinarians, gamblers, and scandal-mongers. He wrote verses, 
some very charming, to the reigning beauties ; “ threw off,” according 
to the mode of the day, various trifles upon passing events ; mixed 
in the best society ; and fell in love with the daughter of Dr. Linley, 
the composer,—the beautiful Elizabeth Linley, the singer, “the fair 
maid of Bath,” then only sixteen years of age. The lovely St. Cecilia, 
as the Oxford students called her when she went there to sing at the 
oratorios, was surrounded by admirers, young and old ; among the 
number were Charles, Brinsley’s brother ; Halked, the latter’s former 
friend ; and an elderly gentleman of fortune, Mr. Long, to whose 
addresses an avaricious father forced her to listen. All was pre- 
pared for the wedding, when, her fortitude giving way, she 
appealed to her suitor, told him she could never give him her affec- 
tions, and begged him to release her from the engagement. With 
noble generosity, he not only consented, but took all the blame of 
the rupture upon himself, paid the father, who threatened an action, 
a thousand pounds, and settled upon her three thousand more of his 
own free will. But this was only one chapter of the romance of 
which she was the heroine. From the time she was twelve years 
old a fashionable voué, a married man, one Captain Matthews, had 
been a constant visitor at her home. This villain from the first 
acted upon a systematic plan to entangle her affections, and, at least 
partly, succeeded. He found it impossible to conquer her virtue, but 
he gave her great agony of mind. One time he made her believe he 
was dying ; more than once he threatened to shoot himself ; then he 
vowed he would ruin her reputation; until the poor girl, driven 
to desperation, actually took poison. 

It is now that Sheridan, who has been long her devoted admirer, 
comes prominently upon the scene. To win the scoundrel’s confidence, 
and gain a positive knowledge of his designs, he has insinuated 
himself into his friendship. One day, armed with proofs of his 
villany, Brinsley hurries to Miss Linley’s house, to find her 
apparently dying ; in distracted haste, he rushes off for doctors; an 
emetic is forced between the teeth of the unconscious girl, and she 
VOL. CCXLIV, NO. 1773. x 
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recovers. But Matthews, furious at the trick played upon. him;by 
his rival, vows he will destroy her character. To remain in Bath 
after such a resolve, which she knows he will keep too surely, she 
finds to be impossible. Now, thinks Brinsley, is the time to win my 
suit. He proposes to take her to France to aconvent at St.-Quentin, 
where her sister had stayed four years. She consents, and, assisted 
by this sister, while her father and brother are engaged at a concert, 
makes her escape. “Sheridan,” she says, in her personal narrative, 
“came with two chairs, and having put me fainting into, one, and my 
trunks into another, I was carried to a coach that waited in Wolcot 
Street. _ Sheridan had engaged the wife of one of his servants to go 
with me as a maid without my knowledge. You may imagine how 
pleased I was with his delicate behaviour.” A post-chaise waited in 
the London road, and by nine o’clock the next morning they arrived 
in the metropolis. They went to Charles Lamb’s grandfather's, the 
tallow-chandler, whom Elia describes as the friend of John Palmer, 
and who was a friend of the Sheridans. Brinsley, with his usual 
cool impudence, introduced the lady as a great heiress with whom 
he was eloping, received the old man’s congratulations upon his 
having got over his infatuation for Miss Linley, and so pleased him 
with the story of his supposed good fortune that he offered the young 
couple a passage on board one of his ships bound for Dunkirk. 
The gallant Brinsley had little difficulty in persuading the lady to 
become his wife—indeed, what other course was open to.her 
after such an escapade? They were married at a sort of French 
Gretna Green, not far from Calais. The enraged Linley, to whom 
his daughter was under articles of apprenticeship until she was 
twenty-one—at the time of the elopement she was only eighteen— 
rushed over to Lisle, and, after an angry meeting with Sheridan, it 
was arranged that she should return to England and fulfil the engage- 
ments he had made for her. Matthews, the lady being now beyond 
his reach, turned his revenge upon his successful rival, and published 
some scurrilous paragraphs against him in the Bath Chronicle. 
Sheridan challenged him. They met in Hyde Park.. There were a 
few furious passes on either side, then Sheridan broke in upon his 
adversary’s guard, disarmed him, made him beg his life and sign his 
recantation of the calumnies he had uttered at the point of the 
sword. 
But Matthews had not yet exhausted his malice, and after a while 
he challenged’ Sheridan to a second meeting. This time the spot 
chosen was Kingsdown, near Bath. They were armed with pistols 
and swords ; the pistols being discharged without effect, they drew 
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their swords and rushed upon each other with a ferocity seldom 
witnessed in such encounters; both weapons breaking almost at 
the first onslaught, they grappled with one another, fell, and rolling 
upon the ground hacked at each other with the broken: pieces; 
the seconds, to their shame, standing by quiet spectators. Sheridan 
was severely wounded, and was in consequence confined to his 
room for several weeks. At this time the lady was with her father ; 
but on the 13th of April, 1773, young Brinsley reaped the reward 
of his devotion and gallantry by being regularly united to the lady 
of his love. From that time he never permitted her to. sing in 
public. Their honeymoon was spent in a cottage at East Burnham; 
and to those few weeks of pure and peaceful happiness he ever 
after looked back with regretful pleasure. Years afterwards, he was 
heard saying to himself, while watching his wife at one of their 
fashionable routs, “Could anything recall the old feelings? Yes ; 
perhaps a return to the little cottage at East Burnham.” Upon their 
return to town, they went to lodge with Storace, the composer, and 
Brinsley entered himself as a barrister at the Middle Temple. “ If 
I'd stuck to the law,” he said, “I might have done as. much 
as my friend Tom Erskine, but I had no time for such studies. 
Mrs. Sheridan and myself were often obliged to keep working for 
our daily leg of mutton, or we should have had nothing for dinner.” 
Both wrote for the periodicals, but that they were writing for mere 
bread was an exaggeration, as the lady had the £ 3,000, Mr. Long’s 
present, which was used by-and-by to help furnish a handsome 
house in Orchard Street, Portman Square, and to set up a fashion- 
able establishment. The host’s wit, the hostess’s beauty and accom- 
plishments, the romantic notoriety which was attached to both, good 
dinners and wines of the first quality, attracted some of the best 
London society, male and female ; and Mrs. Sheridan’s soirées and 
routs were among the great attractions of the season. Whence 
came the resources for such boundless extravagance is a mystery: 
Sheridan was penniless, and his wife’s small fertune could not have 
lasted long. Of course they plunged into debt; and those embarrass- 
ments which hampered his whole future life may be dated from this 
early period. 

His wit was all his capital, and the first great use he put it 
to was to compose the comedy of “The Rivals,” produced at 
Covent Garden on January 19th, 1775. It failed on the first night, 
partly on account of Lee’s bad acting in Sir Lucius, which was 
yiolently hissed, partly on account of its great length, and partly 


through private malice. But a change in the cast and a judicious 
x2 
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use of the pruning-knife quickly reversed the verdict, and made it, 
as it deserved, a complete success. It brought the author some 
£1,200, which, however, must have been a mere drop against his 
ocean of difficulties. After the lapse of a hundred years, “The Rivals” 
still remains, next to its author’s greater work, the most popular 
comedy of the last century. The characters were doubtless drawn 
from his old Bath experience. Mrs. Malaprop was the portrait of 
an original, well known at Bath for “the nice derangement of her 
epitaphs,” and he must very frequently have met such irascible old 
gentlemen as Sir Anthony, such romance-reading sentimentalists as 
Lydia Languish, such Irish adventurers as Sir Lucius, such country 
squires as Acres, such footmen as Fag; for the Captain’s cool 
impudence he might have sat himself. Indeed, the audience be- 
lieved they discovered many allusions to his own love story in the 
piece. The great blot of the work, according to our present ideas, 
lies in the forced and pedantic scenes between Julia and Falkland, 
now almost expunged in acting. ‘Take, for instance, such a passage 
as the following: “Then on the bosom of your wedded Julia you 
may lull your keen regrets to slumbering, while virtuous love, with a 
cherub’s hand, shall smooth the brow of upbraiding thought and 
pluck the thorn from compunction.” But this was esteemed the 
proper language of sentiment by the good people of a hundred years 
ago. 

A two-act farce, entitled “St. Patrick’s Day, or The Scheming 
Lieutenant,” was written by him for Clinch, the second representa- 
tive of Sir Lucius, in recognition of his admirable performance of that 
character, and was produced at Covent Garden in the May of the 
same year ; it is a work of little merit, and is now forgotten. But on 
the 21st of the following November he brought out his celebrated 
opera of “ The Duenna,” which Byron preferred to Gay’s “ Newgate 
Pastoral,” and which in popularity exceeded even that famous work. 
Lines from its witty, tender, and beautiful songs passed almost into 
proverbs, and such couplets as— 

Sure such a pair was never seen, 

So fondly formed to meet by nature, 
And— 

The boys with all their father’s sense, 

The girls with all their mother’s beauty, 
are still quoted by many who are ignorant whence they are derived. 
The exquisite music was arranged by Linley, the father-in-law, and 
some of the melodies were his own composition; others were borrowed 
from Rauzzini and Dr. Harrington, and the beautiful Irish air “ Molly 
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Asthore ” was given to “ Had I heart for falsehood framed.” It was 
performed seventy-five nights to overflowing houses. It is strange 
that, in an age so barren of dramatic and operatic genius, no enter- 
prising manager should attempt the revival of a piece which even 
delighted our fathers, and which was interpreted by artists so recent 
as Braham and Vestris. 

Although Thomas Sheridan had been Garrick’s rival, and the son 
had chosen Covent Garden instead of Drury Lane for the production 
of his successful plays, the great actor, ever generous, was a warm 
friend of young Brinsley’s, introduced him into some of the best 
society of the day, and, upon his retirement, allowed him to become the 
purchaser of one-third of his patent, for which he gave £10,000, Linley 
taking a second share for the same sum, and Ford the remainder at 
£15,000. How did he raise the funds for such a purchase ? Although, 
basing his conviction upon certain letters published in his biography 
of Sheridan, Moore is against the supposition, I am inclined to believe 
that Garrick credited him with the greater part of the amount, to be 
paid thereafter by instalments. ; 

“There was, indeed,” says that authority, “something mysterious 
and miraculous about all his acquisitions—whether in love, in 
learning, in wit, or in wealth. How or when his stock of knowledge 
was laid in nobody knows: it was as much a matter of marvel to 
those who never saw him read, as the existence of the chameleon has 
been to those who fancied it never eat. His advances in the heart of 
his mistress were, as we have seen, equally trackless and inaudible, and 
his triumph was the first that even his rivals knew of his love. In like 
manner, his wit took the world by surprise, being perfected in secret 
till ready for display, and then seeming to break from under the 
cloud of his indolence in full maturity of splendour. His financial 
resources had no less of magic about them ; and the mode by which 
he conjured up at this time the money for the first purchase of the 
theatre remains, as far as I can learn, a mystery to this day.” 

His first season was inaugurated with a failure—the “Trip to 
Scarborough,” an alteration of Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse,” in which all 
the wit and talent of the original were exuded with the grossness. It 
was well hissed, and had to be speedily withdrawn. A mangled and 
barbarous version of “‘The Tempest,” with songs by Linley, shared 
the same fate. The prospects of the young manager looked very black 
indeed, when, on the 8th of May, 1777, he produced “ The School 
for Scandal.” The success was immediate and almost unprecedented. 

“ With but little interest in the plot,” says Moore, “with no very 
profound or ingenious development of character, and with a group 
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of personages not one of whom has any legitimate claims upon either 
our affection or esteem, it yet, by the admirable skill with which its 
materials are managed—the happy contrivance of the situations, at 
once both natural: and striking—the fine feeling of the ridiculous that 
smiles throughout, and the perpetual play of wit which never tires, 
but seems like running water to be kept fresh by its own flow—by all 
this general animation and effect, combined with a finish of the details 
almost faultless, it unites the suffrages at once of the refined and 
the simple, and is not less successful in ministering to the natural 
enjoyment of the latter, than in satisfying and delighting the most 
fastidious tastes among the former.” 

The literary history of this play is very curious. “ The first sketch 
of ‘The School for Scandal’ that occurs,” says the same authority, 
“was written, I am inclined to think, before ‘The Rivals,’ or at least 
very soon after it ; and that it was his original intention to satirise 
some Of the gossips of Bath appears from the title, under which I find 
noted down, as follows, the very first hints, probably, that suggested 
themselves for the dialogue:— 

“THE SLANDERERS— Zhe Pump Room Scene.—It opens with Lady 
Timewell and her creature, who is here called Spatter—the snake of the 
comedy as it now stands, but there are no Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 
Charles is called Claremont, and the plot is quite different. It is 
astonishing the number of names he tried for his hero before he 
fixed upon the right one: he was called first Claremont, Florival, 
Captain Harry Plausible, Harry Pliant or Pliable, then young 
Harrie, then Frank. In a second sketch the characters are, Sir 
Roland Harpur, Plausible, Captain Harry Plausible, Freeman, Old 
Teazle, Mrs. Teazle, Maria.” 

From this comedy it will be perceived that all the scandal- 
mongers were excluded ; and that the quarrels of the Teazles, the 
intrigue of the lady with one of the Plausibles, and Charles’s love 
affair, constitute the entire plot. The great screen scene was an after- 
thought. The discovery, according to the following memorandum, 
found among his papers, was to have been effected in a different 
manner: “Making love to aunt and niece, meeting wrong in the 
dark—some one coming—locks up aunt, thinking it to be the niece.” 
Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, gives some curious specimens of these 
early draughts. Some of the scenes bear a great resemblance to their 
present form ; but in all cases the improvement is most marked, the 
wit is more polished, the language more condensed, and the treat- 
ment more delicate. “There is not,” says Moore, “a page of these 
manuscripts that does not bear testimony to the fastidious care with 
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which he selected and arranged and moulded his language, so as to 
form it into the transparent channel of his thoughts which it is at 
present. His chief objects in correcting were to condense and 
simplify—to get rid of all unnecessary phrases and epithets, and in 
short to strip away from the thyrsus of his wit every leaf that could 
render it less light and portable.” One instance among many will 
show the improving effect of these operations. The following is the 
original form of the speech of Sir Peter :—“People who utter a 
tale of scandal knowing it to be forged deserve the pillory more 
than for a forged bank-note. He can’t pass the lie without put- 
ting their names on the back of it. You say no person has a 
right on you because you didn’t invent it; but you should know 
that, if the drawer of the bill is out of the way, the injured party 
has a right to come on any of the indorsers.” Compare with this 
laboured effusion the epigrammatic point of the sentence as it now 
stands. : 

‘“ Mrs. C. But sure you would not be quite so severe upon those 
who only report what they hear? 

“ Sir P. Yes, madam, I would have the law merchant for them 
too, and in all cases of slander currency wherever the drawer of the 
lie was not to be found, the injured party should have the right of 
coming on any of the indorsers.” 

Even after the two sketches had been incorporated and the play 
assumed its present form, great alterations were made, whole scenes 
were suppressed or transposed, and some of the dialogue entirely 
rewritten. Snake made his confession in a long heavy scene in the 
third act, instead of at the end of the piece. No impression can be 
more false than that Sheridan was spontaneous, indolent, and careless 
in his productions ; everything was written and re-written, polished 
and re-polished, before it was given to the world. The last scenes of 
this comedy were, however, written in haste. Moore says there is 
but one rough draught of them, written upon detached pieces of 
paper, while of all the preceding acts there are numerous transcripts, 
scattered through six or seven books, with new interlineations and 
memoranda to each. On the last leaf was written, “ Finished at 
last, thank God.” “Amen! W. Hopkins.” (The Prompter.) 

’ The cast was one of the finest that had ever fallen to the lot of 
any comedy. “There were more parts performed admirably in ‘The 
School for Scandal,’” says Walpole, “ than I almost ever saw in any 
play.” But Mr. Dutton Cook has so admirably sketched the original 
actors of this play in these pages that it would be superfluous to even 
mention their names. 
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Such a success could not escape the malevolence of rivals and 
enemies. A report was raised that the piece was not written by 
Sheridan at all, but by some consumptive young lady, who had left 
the MS. at the stage door, and died before she could claim her pro- 
perty! Very like the production of a consumptive young lady! 
Another gave it to Mrs. Sheridan. In support of the former story, it 
was pointed out that Sheridan, although offered a large sum for the 
copyright, would never sell it, and that there is no copy of the play 
authenticated by the author. The one usually adopted is that which 
he sent his sister, for the use of the manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
who gave her one hundred guineas and a free admission for her 
family in return. “ I have been nineteen years endeavouring to satisfy 
myself with the style of the ‘School for Scandal,’ and have not 
succeeded yet,” he said once. There was the secret : he was always 
promising himself to make a last and complete revision before he finally 
gave it tothe world. Cumberland was |in a box with his family on 
the night of its production ; the children laughed heartily at the 
screen scene. “ What are you laughing at? there’s nothing to laugh 
at,” he said, pinching them in his vexation ; “ Keep still, you little 
dunces!” “ Devilish ungrateful!” exclaimed Sheridan, when this 
was reported to him. “I sat out his last tragedy, and laughed all 
through.” But he revenged himself upon his envious rival the next 
year, in “The Critic,” in which he was gibbeted as Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, and in which his style of tragedy-writing was felicitously 
held up to ridicule. The plan of this piece is by no means original. 
Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal ” then firmly kept the stage, and Fielding’s 
“ Pasquin” was a work of a very similar kind. The tragedy particu- 
larly indicated in “The Critic” is said to be Cumberland’s “ Battle 
of Hastings.” Like its predecessors, by the same hand, “ The Critic” 
was highly successful. 

Two days before the night of siti the last scene was not 
finished. In vain did King, the stage manager, remonstrate, entreat. 
Sheridan’s invariavle answer was, that he was just going home to finish 
it—indeed, it only wanted a few lines. At last Linley ordered a night 
rehearsal, and that day made Sheridan dine with him ; after dinner, he 
proposed they should stroll to the theatre. When they arrived there, 
Ford, a partner in the patent, joined them. King came up, and, 
requesting a few words, led the way into the small green-room, 
where there were a good fire, a comfortable arm-chair, and a table with 
pens, ink, and paper, two bottles of claret, a dish of anchovy toast— 
and the prompter’s unfinished copy of “ The Critic.” As soon as they 
entered the room, King popped out and locked the door ; then Linley 
and Ford declared their intention of keeping their companion pri- 
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soner until the piece was concluded. Rather enjoying the joke, 
Sheridan set to, and then and there finished the work. 

In the previous year he had purchased Lacy’s (Garrick’s partner) 
interest in the Drury Lane patent. Again we may ask, whence 
came the money? For the affairs of the theatre were in a sad confu- 
sion, as we gather from a letter of Hopkins, the prompter, to 
Garrick, written about this time:—‘ We played last night ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ and had to make an apology for three principal parts. 
About twelve o’clock Mr. Henderson sent word that he was not able 
to play. We got Mr. Lewis, from Covent Garden, who supplied the 
part of Benedick. Soon after, Mr. Parsons sent word that he could 
not play, Mr. Moody supplied the part of Dogberry ; and, about four 
in the afternoon, Mr. Vernon sent word that he could not play, Mr. 
Mattocks supplied his part of Balthazar. I thought myself very 
happy in getting these wide gaps so well stopped. In the middle of 
the first act, a message was brought me that Mr. Lamash, who was to 
play the part of Borachio, was not come to the house. I had 
nobody there that would go on for it, so I was obliged to cut his 
scenes in the first and second acts entirely out, and get Mr. Wrighton 
to go on for the remainder of the part. At length we got the play over, 
without the audience finding it out. We had a very bad house. Mr. 
Parsons is not able to play in ‘ The School for Scandal’ to-morrow 
night ; I do not know how we shall be able to settle that. I hope the 
pantomime may prove successful, and relieve us from this dreadful 
situation.” What a change since the days of Garrick! Salaries were 
not paid, unopened letters, frequently of the utmost importance, 
sometimes containing bank-notes, were allowed to accumulate in 
heaps and then burned to save the trouble of reading, and the time 
that should have been devoted to his affairs was spent by Sheridan 
in the pleasures and dissipations of fashionable society. 

It was at Devonshire House, where he was a frequent guest, that 
he first met the Prince of Wales, then only in his seventeenth year. 
From his enthusiastic description, we can understand how this 
royal personage won for himself that title of “ the first gentleman in 
Europe,” which seemed so inappropriate to those who only remem- 
bered the bloated, morose, bewigged rvoué of his latter years. “Ihave 
never seen any man concentering in himself so many fascinations as 
the Prince of Wales. There was a something about him in his easy 
address and gaiety of manners that won you to his side and impressed 
you with the warmest sentiments in his favour. There was no 
want of dignity, but it was of that pleasing character which is best 
defined by the single word—gentleman. Full of love, overflowing 
with animal spirits, he joined in the circle by which he was sur- 
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rounded, the observed of all, but seemingly, in himself, unconscious 
of the homage he received.” ‘The Duchess introduced Mrs. Sheridan 
to him; Fox did the same for Sheridan. “We met again several 
times in the course of the evening ; we champagned together ; we 
promenaded together, chatted; and in the hilariousness of youth, and 
that delicate, open-hearted freedom which cast away the distinction 
of ranks, he left upon my mind an impression never to be effaced.” 

This was the commencement of a friendship upon both. sides 
which lasted many years, and of the termination of which I shall have 
more to say presently. No less interesting than the above, is Lord 
Townshend’s description of Sheridan’s first introduction to Fox. 

-“ ¥ made the first dinner party at which they met ; having told 
Fox that all the notions he might have conceived of Sheridan’s 
talents and genius from the comedy of ‘ The Rivals,’ &c., would fall 
infinitely short of the admiration of his astonishing powers which I 
was sure he would entertain at the first interview. The first interview 
between them (there were very few present, only Tickell and myself 
and one or two more) I shall never forget. Fox told me, breaking 
up from dinner, that he had always thought Hare, after my uncle 
Charles Townshend, the wittiest man he had ever met with, but that 
Sheridan surpassed them both infinitely ; and Sheridan told me next 
day that he was quite lost in admiration of Fox, and it was a puzzle 
to say which he admired most-—his commanding superiority of talent 
and universal knowledge, or his playful fancy, artless manners, and 
benevolence of heart, which showed itself in every word he uttered.” 

Sheridan soon became one of the Prince’s boon companions in 
those frolics and midnight adventures for which he was as_ notorious 
as his predecessor Prince Hal. Meetings were held in an up-stairs 
room at the old “Salutation” Inn, still standing, much as it was then, 
at the corner of Tavistock Court, Covent Garden ; an old oak chair, in 
which the royal scapegrace sat, is said to be still shown. Among others 
who joined these revels were Surrey, Hare, Fox, Selwyn, and, when 
he was in England, the Duc d’Orléans. They met of course under 
assumed names ; but their secret was known to the landlady, Widow 
Butler ; hence they frequently sallied forth at night in disguise to seek 
for adventures in the lowest purlieus of the town. 

Sheridan was as fond of « practical joke as Theodore Hook him- 
self. In his home he was the very spirit of gaiety, delighting in even 
boyish tricks, and dramatic disguises. The lively parties with which 
his country-house was filled were always in momentary expectation of 
some device for mystification and amusement, and it was not unusual 
to despatch a man and horse seven or eight miles for a mask or a piece 
of crape. 
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His association with such men as Fox, Burke, Townshend, ahd 
most probably their persuasions, excited in him a desire to enter the 
political arena, and on the dissolution of Parliament in 1780he stood 
successfully for Stafford. His marvellous oratory, like the wit of his 
comedies, was only the product of long and laborious preparation. 

After his first speech in the House, he asked Woodfall what he 
thought of it. “I am sorry to say I do not think it is in your line ; 
you had much better have stuck to your former pursuits,” was the 
reply. “It isin me,” answered Sheridan, “and by God it shall come 
out!” And it did come out some years later in his charge relative 
to the Begum Princess of Oude. Burke declared this speech to be 
the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, and wit united of 
which there was any record or tradition. Fox said that all he had 
ever heard, all that he had ever read, when compared with it, dwindled 
into nothing and vanished like vapour before the sun. More valuable 
still is the testimony of his great opponent Pitt, who declared. that it 
surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or modern times, and contained 
everything that genius or art could furnish to agitate and control the 
human mind. Every record of the day is equally enthusiastic in its 
praise. It lasted five hours and a half, and the House echoed and 
re-echoed with cheers. Only the meagre parliamentary reports of the 
day remain to us of this masterpiece of eloquence ; and Sheridan, 
although offered £1,000 for the copyright corrected for the press, 
could never be induced to furnish a copy of it. Probably he feared 
that much of its brilliant effect, derived from his flashing eye, his ani- 
mated gestures, his impassioned accents, would be lost in the reading, 
and wisely determined to let its fame rest upon tradition. Among his 
papers were found several memoranda of the ornate passages and the 
imagery, which had been gradually worked up and polished. " At ‘the 
trial of Hastings in Westminster Hall; even the speeches of Burke” 
and Fox did not excite the interest and expectancy with which the 
public looked forward to that of Sheridan ; the court was crowded to 
suffocation ; as much as 50 guineas are said to have been offered for 

single ticket. 

‘Sheridan as a politician ranged himself upon the Liberal side ; he 
was an ardent supporter of the Prince of Wales in the debates upon 
the Regency Bill, and indeed in all that concerned him ; upon the” 
breaking out of the French Revolution he took the popular side with’ 
Fox, and thus created an irreparable breach between himself and -his 
old friend Burke. 

In the mean time the affairs of the theatre became every season 
more hopelessly embarrassed. He had given over the managemerit 
for a short time to his father, who, however, soon wearied of such a 
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task, and retired. Actors were mutinous from long arrears of salary, 
and continually striking as the only means of obtaining any money 
from him. And yet he had only to appear upon the scene to cajole, 
to fascinate, and the most contumacious, even without the golden 
salve, were conquered, and ready to do anything in the world to 
serve him. Not the sourest creditor, if brought within its influence, 
could resist this fascination ; it would loosen the purse-strings of the 
most relentless ; and however determined a man might be to resist 
all his appeals for a loan, he seldom or never failed to carry his 
point. 
God-like in giving—a devil to pay, 

wrote Tom Moore. And he was generous as he was unjust—would 
give away to a person in distress the money of which another to 
whom it was due was equally in want. One day a creditor came 
into his room for a bill, and found him seated before a table, on 
which two or three hundred pounds in gold and notes were strewed. 
“It’s no use looking at that, my good fellow,” he said ; “that is all 
bespoken for debts of honour.” “ Very well,” replied the tradesman, 
tearing up his security, “ then, now mine is a debt of honour!” “So 
it is, and must be paid at once,” answered Brinsley, handing him 
over the money. Duns, executions, writs, were constantly pursuing 
him. A creditors’ /evée was held daily in his house; his library, parlour, 
butler’s room, the very staircase, were every morning filled with a 
motley crowd anxiously listening for the sound of his footstep. 
When at last he came, elegantly dressed, all smiles and urbanity, 
shaking hands with one, nodding to another, he seemed to cast a 
charm over them ; fellows that had been raging like tigers a few 
moments ago could scarcely summon the courage to state their 
errand, while others seemed to actually forget what brought them 
there. His cool assurance never failed him in any extremity. One 
night he was stopped by footpads, in company with Challie, the wine 
merchant. “ My friend can accommodate you,” he said to the fel- 
lows; ‘‘ and for myself, I tell you what I can do. I can give you my 
note of hand!” While Treasurer of the Navy, he gave a banquet to 
the Prince at Somerset House. But, fearful of an execution being 
levied upon them, he had neither furniture nor decorations, most of 
which had to be borrowed from the Drury Lane property-room for 
the night, and for safety some friendly bailiffs were put in possession, 
and, dressed in handsome liveries, waited behind his Royal Highness’s 
chair. 

In 1792 he sustained a most severe domestic affliction in the 
death of his beautiful and amiable wife. Every one united in praises 
of this lady. “She seemed to me the connecting link between 
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women and angels,” said the Bishop of Norwich. To Sheridan she 
was his best treasure, assisting him in all his pursuits ; calculating 
the receipts of the theatre ; reading plays submitted to his judgment ; 
making extracts from State papers for his speeches ; entering heart 
and soul into everything. “I never,” said Michael Kelly, in his 
Reminiscences, “ beheld more poignant grief than Mr. Sheridan felt 
for his beloved wife ; and, though the world which knew him only 
as a public man will perhaps scarcely credit the fact, I have seen him 
night after night sit and cry like a child, while I sang to him, at his 
desire, a pathetic little song of my composition, 


They bore her to a grassy grave. 


He married again, in 1795, a Miss Ogle, the daughter of the 
Dean of Winchester. The story of the marriage is an excellent 
illustration of his powers of fascination. He first met her at a party 
at Devonshire House. Intemperate habits had by this time produced 
their fatal effects upon a face and form once strikingly handsome, 
and little remained of his personal attractions save the brilliant eyes. 
Miss Ogle was a young lady given to express her thoughts with a 
freedom anything but agreeable to the persons indicated ; and as 
Sheridan’s purple cheeks and rather Bardolphian nose passed her, she 
exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by him, ‘“ Oh, what a fright !” 
Instead of being mortified or annoyed by the remark, he resolved to 
exert all his powers to win her love. At their second meeting, 
although she still protested he was very ugly, she granted he was 
exceedingly agreeable, and in an almost incredibly short time afterwards 
declared she could not live without him. The Dean, opposed to the 
match, said he would not give his daughter to any man who could 
not settle £15,000 upon her. Sheridan found the money, and they 
were united. The match, however, was not a happy one, the lady 
being in almost every respect the opposite of his late wife, of a 
lymphatic, indifferent temperament, and very unfit to be the partner 
of such a man. 

On the 4th of June 1791 old Drury Lane closed for ever, previous 
to its demolition. The rebuilding cost £150,000; the money was 
raised in three hundred debentures of five hundred pounds each. But 
the interest on so large a sum added another and an overwhelming 
item to Sheridan’s embarrassments. The new house was opened for 
dramatic performances on the 21st of April in the following year. 
The season of 1798 was remarkable for the production of Kotzebue’s 
play of “ The Stranger,” in which Kemble and Mrs. Siddons made so 
profound an impression. There is little doubt but that the translation 
was principally the work of Sheridan, although it is not included 
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among his acknowledged plays: Upon being asked why he did not 
turn his talents to better account than in the adaptation of such trash, 
he answered readily with a quotation,— 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please, must please to live. 

“ Kotzebue and German sausages are the order of the day.” In 
1799 he brought out the bombastic tragedy of “ Pizarro,” which, 
from the strong political significance of several of its scenes and 
passages, attained an enormous popularity. He received £2,000 for 
the copyright. When the curtain rose upon this play the last act was 
not finished, and was sent down from Sheridan’s room bit by bit to be 
studied by the actors during their waits. 

This was his last dramatic work, and indeed his last literary pro- 
duction. “ Why does not Sheridan write another play?” was asked 
of Michael Kelly. ‘ “ Oh, he’ll never write again ; he’s afraid to.” 
“ Afraid of whom?” “Of the author of ‘ The School for Scandal,” 
was the reply. But among his papers were found sketches of several 
plays, one founded upon “ The Vicar of Wakefield ;” three acts of 
& melodrama of the old style, robbers, hermits, persecuted loveliness 
and a prince in disguise—evidently a youthful essay cast aside ; frag- 
ments of a projected opera, entitled “‘ The Foresters,” an improved 
vetsion of the preceding, which he long talked of producing. The 
most important, however, of the unfinished sketches, and one which 
if carried out might have rivalled his most famous works, was that of 
a ¢omedy on Affectation. He does not seem to have advanced as 
far as even the invention of a plot or the composition of a single 
scene. In a memorandum-book was found a list of the phases of 
affectation he intended to satirise :—“ An affectation of business— 
of accomplishments—of love of letters, wit and music—of intrigue— 
of 'sensibility—of vivacity—of silence and importance—of modesty 
—of profligacy—of moroseness.” There were, besides, the names of 
threé personages—Sir Bubble Bore, Sir Peregrine Paradox, and 
Feignwit, and a number of detached paragraphs and sallies ‘jotted 
dowri as they occurred to him, gems to be polished and appropriately 
set thereafter. From these specimens, a number of which is given 
in Moore’s biography, one might predict that in wit at least Affecta- 
tion would have been worthy of its author. Here is an extract :— 
A long lean man with his limbs rambling—no way to reduce him 
40 compass, unless you could double him up like a pocket-rule—with 
his arms spread wide, he’d lie on the bed of Ware like a cross on a 
Good‘ Friday bun. . . . When his wife’s by, he fallows like a note of 
admiration—set them together, one’s a mast, the other’s all hulkk— 
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were they to embrace, he must hang round her neck. like a skein of 
thread on a lacemaker’s bolster, &c.” 

.. The first great blow to his fortunes, and indeed the beginning of 
the end, was the destruction of Drury Lane by fire on the 24th of 
February 1802. There was no performance that night. Sheridan 
was at the House when the news was brought him. Out of respect 
for so distinguished a member, a motion for adjournment was made : 
but he opposed it, saying that, “ whatever might be the extent of the 
private calamity, he hoped that it would not interfere with the business 
of the country,” and with the fortitude of a stoic he remained at his 
post. Such is the account given by Kelley, the acting manager, who 
was present at the fire, and it is much more credible than the popular 
story which represents him sitting coolly in a tavern close by, drinking 
wine, while his property was being consumed, and answering those 
who expostulated with him with, “A man may surely be allowed to 
take a glass of wine by his own fireside,” His loss by this terrible 
catastrophe was estimated to be £150,000. Yet his own troubles 
did not absorb his pity for others. He knew the principal. actors 
could easily procure other engagements, but then there were the 
inferior ones and the servants of the house. “Elect yourselves into 
a.committee,” he said, “ but keep in your remembrance even the poor 
sweepers of the stage, who with their children must starve if not pro- 
tected by your fostering care.” 

It was arranged that the new theatre should be erected by 
subscription. But Whitbread, who was atthe head ofthe affair, made 
an agreement that Sheridan should be bought out with £28,000, not to 
be paid until the house was rebuilt, and that he should have no con- 
nection or concern of any kind with the new undertaking. That he had, 
by gross mismanagement and recklessness, brought this bitter humilia- 
tion upon himself cannot be denied ; but Whitbread, who had the not 
amiable distinction of being the only man who could resist Sheridan’s 
fascination, treated the fallen genius with great harshness, for when 
he begged of him to advance a portion of the money that was his 
due, to meet his election expenses at Stafford, he refused, and Sheridan 
in consequence lost his seat. Not for three years after its opening 
did he re-enter the new theatre, and then it was to see Kean play 
Othello. Between one of the acts he went behind the scenes, where 
Lord Essex, who was his companion, found him surrounded by the 
actors and emfployés who, down to the lowest sweepers, were delighted to 
find their old master once more among them : and yet there was pro- 
bably not one to whom he was not indebted. Such, however, was the 
strange influence he exercised over all who came in contact with him. 
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But ruin was advancing upon him with giant strides. His fur- 
niture, his jewels, his pictures were seized by hiscreditors, and finally 
his person. All his fine friends abandoned him in his misery, more 
especially that Prince whose bosom friend he had been, whom he 
had so frequently defended, whose cause he had so frequently pleaded 
with all the powers of his resistless eloquence. An attempt was 
made by the Zainburgh Review to ‘defend the Regent from the 
charges brought by Moore against him in his Life of Sheridan, as well 
as in those scathing verses he wrote upon his death. It has been alleged 
that the Prince offered to find him a seat in Parliament at his own 
expense, so as to shield him from imprisonment,'but it was to be paid 
for by the sacrifice of the opinions which Sheridan had always advo- 
cated, and the ruined man nobly refused; also that he sent him 
£4,000, the greater part of which, however, was attached by his 
creditors. But, in the face of these explanations, remains the simple 
fact, that the whole of his debts amounted to only £5,000, and that 
he was suffered to end his days in penury and misery. 

Early in 1816 his health failed him, and he gradually sank into a 
serious illness. Then appeared this paragraph in the Aforning 
Post :—“ Oh! delay not to draw aside the curtain within which 
that proud spirit hides its suffering. Prefer ministering in the chamber 
of sickness to ministering at the splendid sorrows that adorn the 
hearse. I say, Life and succour against Westminster Abbey and a 
funeral!” This appeal aroused some of his old aristocratic friends— 
who left their names at his door. “ Nothing could be more wretched 
than the home in which he lay dying,” says an eye-witness; “ there 
were strange-looking people in the hall ; the parlour seemed dis- 
mantled ; on the table lay a bit of paper thrown carelessly and 
neglected—it was a prescription.” In his dying moments a sheriff’s 
officer arrested him, and would have carried him away in the blankets 
to a spunging-house had not the physician threatened to make the 
fellow responsible should his prisoner die upon the road. On the 
17th of July he breathed his last in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
The body was removed from his house in Saville Row to Great 
George Street, and thence with great funeral pomp carried to the 
Abbey. All honour was paid to the dead, though the living had been 
neglected. The Duke of York and the Duke of Sussex followed ; 
the pall-bearers were the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Earl Mulgrave, Lord Holland, the Bishop of London, and Lord 
Spencer ; and there were many other Dukes and Marquises and Earls 


and Lords to see him laid in his last resting-place. 
H. BARTON BAKER. 





EARLY WEDDING CUSTOMS. 


MID the wonderful uniformity which pervades the thoughts and 
customs of the world some reversals here and there occur, as 
where white is the colour significative of grief, or where to turn one’s 
back on a person is a sign of reverence. But perhaps few such 
reversals are more curious than the custom of the Garos, in India, to 
consider any infringement of the rule that all proposals of marriage 
must come from the female side as an insult to the mahéri to 
which the lady belongs, only to be atoned for by liberal donations 
of beer and figs from the man’s mahéri to that of the “ proposee.” 
More curious, however, than even this is their marriage ceremony ; 
at which, after the bride has been bathed in the nearest stream, the 
wedding party proceed to the house of the bridegroom, “ who pre- 
tends to be unwilling and runs away, but is caught and subjected 
to a similar ablution, and shen taken, in spite of the resistance and 
counterfeited grief and lamentations of his parents, to the bride's house.” * 
An exactly analogous custom as regards the bride’s behaviour at 
her wedding is sufficiently well known; and if it has been correctly 
interpreted as the survival, in form and symbol, of a system of 
capturing wives from a neighbouring tribe, there must have been a 
time when among the Garos a husband could only be obtained in a 
similar way. If this appears unlikely, some other explanation must 
be sought for the reluctance, feigned or real, with which it is common 
in savage life for a girl to enter upon the paths of matrimony, and for 
the show of resistance with which her friends oppose her departure 
with her husband. 

In many instances this peculiar feature of primitive culture 
appears as simply the outcome of feelings and affections which are 
the same, howsoever different in expression, in savage as in civilised 
lands. The conviction that there is an utter absence of anything like 
love between children and their parents, or between men and women, 
in the ruder social communities, is so strong that in speculations on 
this subject there is a tendency and danger of altogether overlooking 
the influence of natural affection in the formation of customs. It is 

1 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 64. 
VOL. CCCXLIV. NO. 1773. Y 
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needful, therefore, to preface the subsequent argument with a brief 
reference to the express statements of missionaries and travellers ; 
for if it can be shown that there is such a thing as affection between 
parents and children, the inference is fair that neither would parents 
part with their children nor children leave their parents without 
mutual regret. 

Of the Fijians, so famous for their cannibalism and their 
parenticide, it is declared to be “truly touching to see how parents 
are attached to their children and children to their parents.”! 
Among the Tongans, who would sacrifice their children cruelly for 
the recovery of the sick, children were “taken the utmost care of.” ? 
The New Zealanders were not guiltless of infanticide, yet “some of 
them, and especially the fathers, seemed fond of their children.”* 
The Papuans of New Guinea manifested “respect for the aged, love 
for their children, and fidelity to their wives.” In Africa, Mungo 
Park says of the Mandigoes : “ The maternal affection is everywhere 
conspicuous among them, and creates a corresponding return of 
tenderness in the child.”* Among the Eastern Ethiopians were 
women who lived a wild life in the woods ; yet the testimony is the 
same: “ However barbarous these people be by nature, they yet are 
not devoid of feeling for their children; these they rear with nicest 
care, and for their provision strive to amass what property they can.” 
Yoruba “children are much beloved by both parents.”7 Love for 
their children unites the greater number of the Bushmen for their 
whole lives. In North America the Thlinkeet Indians “treat their 
wives and children with much affection and kindness.”® Among the 
Greenlanders, says Cranz, “the bonds of filial and parental love 
seem stronger than amongst any other nations.” Their fondness for 
their children is great; parents seldom let them out of their sight, and 
mothers often throw themselves in the water to save a child from 
drowning. In return ingratitude towards their aged parents is 
“ scarcely ever exemplified among them.”!° Of the natives of Aus- 
tralia, Sir G. Grey says that they “are always ardently attached to 
their children,” and similar testimony has been borne to the parental 


affection of the Tasmanians.'' 

But, lest it should be thought that these evidences are drawn 
from the higher savagery, let us appeal to the case of savages who 
? Seemann, Mission to Viti, 192. ? Mariner, ii. 302. 3 Ellis, iii. 349. 

4 Earle, Zndian Archipelago, 81. 5 Pinkerton, xvi. 872. * Jbid., 697. 

7 Bowen, Central Africa, 305. ® Lichtenstein, ii. 48. 

® Portlock’s Voyage, 260, in Bancroft, i. 110. 

1 Cranz, i. 149, 150, 174, 218, 

" Travels in Australia, ii. 355; and Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 


10-78-98, 
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confessedly belong to the lowest known type of mankind, the Anda- 
man Islanders, the Veddahs, and the Fuejians. 

In reference to the first it is said that “the parents are fond of 
the children, and the affection is reciprocal.” ! The Veddahs are 
not only “kind and constant to their wives,” but “fond of their 
children ;”? whilst Mr. Parker Snow saw among the Fuejians “ many 
instances of warm love and affection for their children;”* so that if 
in the sequel we find daughters at their marriage displaying a real or 
simulated repugnance to their fate, the fact need not appear to us 
of such extreme mystery as it otherwise might, nor as one in which 
natural affection can play no part. 

A recent Italian writer on the primitive domestic state says that 
“la passione viva d’amore che suole attribuirsi ai popoli primitivi 

- . @unapuraillusione.”* Happily for the primitive populations, 
their lot is far from being really thus unbrightened by love, though 
with them, as with the rest of the world, it is a frequent cause of wars 
and quarrels, interfering especially with the savage custom of infant 
betrothal, and leading to elopements in defeat of parental contracts. 
It is peculiar to neither sex. A Tahitian girl, love-stricken, but not 
encouraged, led her friends, by her threats of suicide, to persuade the 
object of her affections to make her his wife. The Tongans had a 
pretty legend of a young chief, who, having fallen in love with a 
maiden already betrothed to a superior, when she was condemned 
to be killed with the other relations of a rebel, saved her by hiding 
her in a cavern he had found, and by finally effecting their joint 
escape to Fiji.© New Zealand mythology abounds in love-tales. 
There is the tale of Hinemoa and Tutanekai, which begins with 
stolen glances and ends in a nocturnal swim on the part of Hinemoa 
to the island whither she was guided by the music of her lover. 
There is the tale also of Takaranji and Raumahora—of Takaranjji, 
who, though besieging her father in his fortress, consented to present 
both of them with water in their distress. “And Takaranji gazed 
eagerly at the young girl, and she too looked eagerly at Takaranji 
‘ and as the warriors of the army of Takaranji looked on, 
lo, he had climbed up and was sitting at the young maiden’s side ; 
and they said among themselves, ‘O comrades, our lord Takaranji 
loves war, but one would think he likes Raumahora almost as well.’” 7 

1 Transactions of Ethnological Society, Prof. Owen, ii. 36. 

2 Tbid., ii. 291. ® Jbid., i. 264. 

4 Nuova Antologia, January 1876. * Ellis, i. 268. * Mariner, i. 271-7. 

? These stories are worth reading at length in Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, 
233-46, 296-301. See also 246-73 and 301-13. Fora good Zulu love-story see 
Leslie’s Among the Zumus, 275-84; and, for a Tasmanian Love- -legend, Bon- 
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Nor would it be fair to argue from the fact that in most savage 
tribes the hard work of life devolves upon the women, to the entire 
absence of affection in savage households, whether polygamous or 
otherwise, during their continuance. It is scarcely a hundred years 
ago that in Caithness “the hard work was chiefly done, and the 
burdens borne, by the women; and if a cottier lost a horse, it was not 
unusual for him to marry a wife as the cheapest substitute.”' The 
Fuejians, whose condition Captain Weddell felt compelled to describe 
as that of the lowest of mankind, and whose women did all the work, 
gathering the shell-fish, managing the canoes, and building the 
wigwams, are said to have shown “ a good deal of affection for their 
wives,” and care for their offspring.2, Among the Fijians, who made 
their women carry all the heavy loads and do all the field-work, and 
who remonstrated with the Tongans for their more humane treatment 
of them, not only have widows been known to kill themselves if their 
relatives refused to do the duty which custom laid upon them—namely, 
of killing them at their hushand’s burial—but “ even widowers, in the 
depth of their grief, have frequently terminated their existence when de- 
prived of a dearly beloved wife.”* In India, Abor husbands treated their 
wives with a consideration that appeared “ singular in so rudea race.” 4 
In America the lot of a woman was generally one of hardship; yet, 
says Schoolcraft, “the gentler affections have a much more extensive 
and powerful exercise among the Indians than is generally believed.” 5 
Carib husbands are said to have had much love for their wives, like 
as it was to a straw fire, except with respect to the first wife they 
married. Of the Thlinkeet Indians, characterised by great cruelty 
to prisoners and other marks of savagery, it is said that “ there are 
few savage nations in which the women have greater influence or 
command greater respect.”7 “It is one of the fine traits,” says 
Schweinfurth of the cannibal hiam-hiam, “that they display an affec- 
tion for their wives which is unparalleled among natives of so low a 
grade . . . a husband will spare no sacrifice to redeem an impri- 
soned wife.”*® Though against this evidence there is much of a 
darker character to be set, the above instances will suffice to 
demonstrate the real existence, the real operation, among some of 
the rudest representatives of our species, of ordinary feelings of love 
and affection. As in geology so in ethnology, the action of known 
existing causes is sufficient to account for much that is obscure in 
the past and all that is strange in the present. 

1 Smiles, Self-Help, 325. 2 Weddell, Voyage to South Pole, 1825, 156. 

® Seeman, 192. * Dalton, Bengal, 28. 5 Indian Tribes, v. 131-2, 

® Rochefort, Les Les Antilles, 544. * Bancroft, i, 110, 

® Heart of Africa, i. 472; ii. 28, 
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Having so far cleared the ground as to be justified in postulating 
the existence of ordinary feelings of affection between parents and 
children, and between men and women, as ver@ cause, or real forces, 
even in the lowest known savage life, let us pass to the inference 
that at no time are those feelings more likely to be called into play 
than at a time when the daughter of a family is about to leave her 
parents, and perhaps her clan, to live henceforth with a man whom 
she may not even know, or knows only to dislike.! In China, where 
on the wedding-day the bride is locked up in a sedan-chair, and the 
key and chair consigned to the bridegroom, who may not see her 
before that day, a traveller once witnessed a separation between the 
bride and her family. “All the family appeared much affected, 
particularly the women, who sobbed aloud; the father shed tears, 
and the daughter was with difficulty torn from the embraces of her 
parents and placed in the sedan-chair.”? Is it more likely in this 
case that the reluctance and resistance were real, or that they were 
merely the symbols, conventionally observed, of a system of wife- 
capture ? 

Yet, ifin China, much more among uncivilised tribes, would the 
life in prospect for a bride, unless perchance her wishes coincided 
with her parents’ interest, cause her to leave the home of her youth 
with something more than those “light regrets” which cause tears 
to commingle with smiles even in England. Greenland girls, says 
Cranz, do nothing till they are fourteen but sing, dance, and romp 
about; but a life of slavery is in store for them as soon as they are fit 
for it ; “while they remain with their parents they are well off, but 
from twenty years of age till death their life is one series of anxieties, 
wretchedness, and death.” * Marriage is a fate they would not seek, 
but cannot avoid. Should they, however, not oppose it, they mus® 
enter upon it with reluctance, not with alacrity. 

Why? As it has been said that “no case can be cited of a primi- 
tive people among whom the seizure of brides is rendered necessary 
by maidenly coyness,” it is worth noticing the answer to this question, 
which is clearly given in Cranz’s account of Greenland marriages. 
When the two old women, commissioned to negotiate with a girl’s 
parents on behalf of a young man, first give a hint of their purpose 
by praise of him and of his family, ‘the damsel directly falls into the 
greatest apparent consternation and runs out of doors, tearing her 
bunch of hair ; for single women always affect the utmost bashfulness 

The best illustration of this side of savage life, of the sorrow felt by a bride 
on leaving her home, occurs in the Finnish Kalewala, in Schieper’s German 
translation, 126-132, 147-150. 

2 Dobell, Zravels in Kamtschatha, &c., ii. 293. * Cranz, 151. 
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and aversion to any proposal of marriage, lest they should lose their 
reputation for modesty, though their destined husbands be previously 
well assured of their acquiescence.”! Not, indeed, that the reluctance 
is always feigned, for sometimes the name of her proposed husband 
causes her to swoon, to elope to a desert place, or to effectually free 
herself from further addresses by cutting off her hair in token of 
grief. Should, however, her parents consent to the match, the usual 
course is for the old women to go in search of her, “and drag her 
forcibly into the suitor’s house, where she sits for several days quite 
disconsolate, with dishevelled hair, and refuses nourishment. When 
friendly exhortations are unavailing she is compelled by force, and 
even blows, to receive her husband.” 

In Greenland, then, as in China, the form of capture resolves 
itself either into a most unequivocal reluctance to leave home or to a 
reluctance so to do feigned from feelings of bashfulness. But per- 
haps Cranz was mistaken about this bashfulness. Yet Egede agrees 
substantially with Cranz, telling how the bridegroom, having obtained 
her parents’ and relations’ consent, sends some old women é# carry 
away the bride by force ; “for though she ever so much approves of 
the match, yet out of modesty she must make as if it went against the 
grain, and as if she were much ruffied at it; else she will be blamed and 
get an ill name.” When brought to his hut, therefore, she sits in a 
corner, with dishevelled hair, “covering her face, being bashful and 
ashamed.” For “a new-married woman is ashamed for having 
changed her condition for a married state” ;? and this feeling occurs 
again plainly in South-Eastern }Russia, where, on the eve of mar- 
riage, the bride goes round the village, throwing herself on her knees 

fore the head of each house and degging his pardon.® 

This last statement of Egede is most important, since it proves 
the existence of feelings which seem really to contain the key-note of 
the symbol of capture, however slight the reasons for suspecting their 
presence in particular cases. It has been justly observed that 
it is unlikely feminine delicacy should diminish with civilization. 
But the principle smpuris omnia impura will meet the difficulty. 
The Aleutian Islander, says a Russian writer, “knows nothing of 
what civilized nations call modesty. He has his own ideas of what 
is modest and proper, while we should consider them foolish.”* For, 
whilst addicted to the worst vices of the Northern nations, he would 
yet blush to address his wife or ask her for anything in the presence 
of strangers, and would be bashful if he were caught doing anything 

1 Cranz, i. 146. 2 Egede, 143-5. * Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 721. 

‘ In Dall’s Alaska, 396, 399. 
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unusual, as, for instance, buying or selling directly for himself without 
the agency of an intermediary. 

Characteristic as it is of savages to express all the feelings they 
share with us with an energy intensified a hundredfold, as is shown 
abundantly in our different manner of grieving for the dead, it is not 
surprising if we find their feelings of the kind in question display 
themseives in extraordinary and often ludicrous rules of social inter- 
course. The same rule that Aleutian husband and wife might not 
be seen speaking together led Kolbe to think no such thing as 
affection existed among the Hottentots. But this was simply for the 
same reason that prohibited the Hottentot wife from ever setting foot 
in her husband’s apartment in the hut, and him from ever entering 
hers but by stealth.'. Among the Yorubas a woman betrothed by 
her parents is so far a wife that prematrimonial unfaithfulness is 
accounted adultery, “ yet conventional modesty forbids her to speak 
to her husband, or even to see him, if it can be avoided.”? A 
minority of the Afghan tribes are careful to keep up a similar reserve 
between the time of betrothal and marriage, so that, as among the 
warlike Eusofyzes, no man can see his wife till the completion of the 
martiage ceremony. Among the Mengols not only may bride and 
bridegroom not see each other within the same period, but the bride 
is not allowed to see his parents.‘ But many tribes continue such 
reserve even after marriage. A Circassian bridegroom must not see 
his wife or live with her without the greatest mystery: “this reserve 
continues during life. A Circassian will sometimes permit a stranger 
to see his wife, but he must not accompany him.”5 In parts of Fiji 
which are still unmodified by Christian teaching it is ‘‘ quite contrary 
to ideas of delicacy that a man ever remains under the same roof 
with his wife or wives at night.” If they wish to meet they must 
appoint a secret rendezvous. And a similar law of social decorum 
prevails or prevailed among the Spartans, Lycians, Turcomans, and 
some tribes of America.? 

The custom, again, of deserting a husband and returning home 

for a longer or shorter period, as found among the Votyaks of 
Russia and the Mezeyne Arabs, may be traced to the same absurd 
sentiment, for we read that among the Hos, “ after remaining with 
her husband for three days only it is the correct thing for the wife to 
run away from him and tell all her friends that she loves him not, 
and will see him no more”; it is also correct for the husband to 

’ Kolbe, in Medley’s translation, i. 161. % Bowen, Central Africa, 303. 

* Elphinstone, Caudbu/, i. 240. * Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, i. 313. 

5 Pinkerton, Modern Geography, ii. 524. * Seemann, Mission to Fiji, 190, 

* Sir J. Lubbock, Origin of Civiliaation, 75-6, 
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manifest great anxiety for his loss, and diligently to seek his wife, and 
“ when he finds her Ae carries her off by main force.”' ‘This second 
show of resistance, customary also among the Votyaks, seems diffi- 
cult to explain as a traditional symbol of a system of capture. 

It is possible that in similar primitive ideas originated the curious 
restrictions on the intercourse between a man and his mother-in-law, 
or between a woman and her father-in-law. On the theory that these 
are remnants of the real anger shown by parents when capture was 
real, it is not easy to account for the fact that in Fiji the restriction as 
to eating or speaking together existed not only between parents and 
children-in-law, or brothers and sisters-in-law, but between brothers 
and sisters of the same family, and also between first cousins.?_ In 
Suffolk “it is very remarkable that neither father nor mother of 
bride or bridegroom come with them to church” at the weddings of 
agricultural labourers.® 

There is, therefore, no @ friori inconceivability against the theory 
that kicking and screaming at weddings, where they do not arise 
from genuine reluctance, are really a tribute to conventional pro- 
priety ; that, at the marriages of the uncivilized, just as at their 
burials, shrieks and violence take the place of tears, and a vigorous 
struggle argues a modest deportment. The evidence of quite inde- 
pendent eye-witnesses confirms this interpretation. The Thlinkeet 
Indian, on his wedding-day, goes to the bride’s house and sits with 
his back to her door. All her relations then “raise a song, to allure 
the coy bride out of the corner where she has been sitting ;” after 
which she goes to sit by her husband’s side ; but “ad/ this time she 
must keep her head bowed down,” nor is she allowed to take part in 
the festivities of the day.‘ 

Atkinson, who was witness of the first visit of a Kirghiz bride- 
groom to his wife, declares that the latter could only be persuaded 
by the pressure of her female relations to see him at all; “after a 
display of much coyness, she consented, and was led by her friends 
to his dwelling.” 

In Kamshatka the original etiquette was for women to cover 
their faces with some kind of veil when they went out, and if they 
met any man on the road whom they could not avoid to stand with 
their backs to him until he had passed. They would also, if a 
stranger entered their huts, turn their face to the wall or else hide 
behind a curtain of nettles.6 Kamshatka, however, being the last 


1 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 193. 
* Williams, Fiji, 136. * Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 723. 
* Dall, Alaska, 415- ® Trans. Eth. Soc., i. 98. 
* Krashenninonikov, Kamtshatka, 215. 
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place where one would have looked for such prudery, it is possible 
that the feelings of the Greenlanders were also operative in their 
marriage customs. These were rather extraordinary, the form ot 
capture being anything but a mere symbol for an aspirant to ma- 
trimony. Such an one, having looked for a bride in some neigh- 
bouring village (seldom in his own), would offer his services to the 
parent for a fixed term, and after some time ask for leave to seize 
the daughter for his bride. This obtained, he would seek to find 
her alone or ill-attended, the marriage being complete on his tearing 
from her some of the coats, fish-nets, and straps with which from the 
day of proposal she was constantly enveloped. This was never an 
easy matter, for she was never left alone a single instant, her mother 
and a number of old women accompanying her everywhere, sleeping 
with her, and never losing her out of sight upon any pretext whatever. 
Any attempt to execute his task entailed upon the suitor such kicking, 
hair-pulling, and face-scratching, at the hands of this female body- 
guard, that sometimes a year or more would elapse before he was 
entitled to call himself a husband ; nay, there is record of one per- 
tinacious bachelor that he found himself at the end of seven years, in 
consequence of such maltreatment, not a husband, but acripple. If 
such an one were disheartened by repeated failures he incurred great 
disgrace and lost all claim to the alliance ; and if the bride continued 
obdurate from real dislike he was ultimately expelled from the village." 
But, however well-disposed towards him she might be, she had always 
to simulate refusal as a point of honour, (“ musste allezeit eine 
Weigerung um Ehre .. . . willen simulirt seyn”), and proof was 
always required “that she was taken by surprise and made fruitless 
efforts to defend herself.” * 

The Bushmen, again, generally betroth their daughters as children 
without consulting them ; but should a girl grow up unbetrothed 
her consent to be married is as necessary as that of her parents tc 
her lover’s suit, “and on this occasion his attentions are received 
with an affectation of great alarm and disinclination on her part.” 

If then, Greenlanders, Kamschadals, Thlinkeet Indians, ana 
even Bushmen, carry their notions of propriety to the extent asserted 
by eyewitnesses, we shall scarcely feel surprise to find very similar 


1 “ Beschwerte sich aber die Braut, dass sie den Brautigam durchaus nicht 
haben noch sich von iihm erobern lassen wollte, so musste er aus dem Ostrog fort.” 
—-Steller, Kaméschatka, 345. 

? Lesseps, Zravels in Kamtschatha (translated), ii. 93. The account here 
given of the Kamschadal marriage customs is from Krashenninonikov (translated 
by Grieve), Zravels in Kamtshatka, 212-14 (1764); Steller, 343-9 (1774); Lesseps, 
ii. 93 (1790). * Burchell, ii. 56. 
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rules of. etiquette among the more advanced Zulus: of Africa’ or 
Bedouins of Arabia in their wedding ceremonial; especially when we 
ate told that in ‘some parts Bedouin women sit down and turn. their 
backs to any man they cannot avoid on the road, and refuse to take 
anything from the hands of a stranger.'! “The principal idea of a 
Kaffir wedding seems to be to show the great unwillingness of the 
girl to be transformed into a wife,” for which reason a Zulu wife 
simulates several attempts to escape.? Both the Arabs of Sinai and 
the Aenezes enact the form of capture to the greatest perfection ; 
among the latter “the bashful girl” runs from the tent of one friend 
to another till she is caught at last, whilst among the former she acquires 
permanent repute in proportion to her struggles of resistance. And if 
a Sinai Arab marries a bride belonging to a distant tribe, she is placed 
ona camel and led to her husband’s camp, escorted by women : during 
which procession “ decency obliges her to cry and sob most bitterly.”* 
Also, among the modern Egyptians, “if the bridegroom is young, 
one of his friends has to carry him part of the way to the hareem, to 
show his bashfulness.”* So that where the carrying of the bride or 
bridegroom is not merely due to the same feelings that caused our 
ancestors to add solemnity to their weddings by such singular sights 
as blue postilions, it appears in many cases to be nothing more than 
a prudish way of saying, that matrimony is and ought to be an estate 
forced upon reluctant victims, not entered upon by voluntary agents. 
The early Christian Church said the same ; but where the saint and 
the savage meet in sentiment they differ in expression. 

Were it not for some of the concomitant and incidental signs, the 
bowed or veiled head, the dishevelled hair, it might be said that the 
positive statements of Cranz, Egede, Burchell, and other writers arose 
from malobservation or from pure mistake. This objection, there- 
fore, is of little avail; and however difficult it may be to account for 
the presence of such sentiments among tribes of so rude a type as 
the Esquimaux, the Kamschadals, and the Bushmen, the fact remains, 
that in the cases above cited the “form of capture” is explicable as 
having its origin in primitive conceptions of what is due to delicacy ; 
as being, in fact, the original expression of them in the language of 
pantomime so common to savages.® 

The presence of such feelings of delicacy may, indeed, be often 
suspected, where they are not directly mentioned, in the ceremony of 
capture ; as, for instance, in the African kingdom of Futa, where the 

’ Burckhardt, Motes on the Bedouins, 200. ? Leslie, 196, 117. 

* Burckhardt, Votes, 151. * Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 217. 

® Gaya, Marriage Ceremonies (30, 48, 81), for similar old customs, ‘interpreted 
in the same way, formerly in vogue in France, Germany, and Turkey. 
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form of capture prevails in the usual way, and where we have the 
indirect evidence that for months after marriage the bride never stirs 
abroad without a veil, and that Futa wives are “so bashful that they 
never permit their husbands to see them unveiled for three years after 
their marriage.” ! 

There is, however, no reason to press this explanation too far, nor 
to account it the only efficient cause. Quite as potent, and perhaps 
a more natural one, is dislike and disinclination on the part of the 
bride, which compels the bridegroom to resort to force. The conditions 
of savage life are a sufficient explanation of this, irrespective of any 
old custom of capturing wives out of a tribe by reason of a prejudice 
against marrying within it. A man proposes personally or mediately 
to the parents or relations of the woman he fancies for a wife; if they 
consent to accept him as a son-in-law and they agree as to a price, there 
is a reserved stipulation on the part of the vendor: // you can get her. 
In Tartary, in the thirteenth century, after such a bargain, the daughter 
would flee to one of her kinsfolk to hide ; the father would say to the 
husband, “ My daughter is yours ; take her wheresoever you can find 
her.” The suitor, seeking with his friends till he found, would then 
take her by force and carry her home.?_ Here the girl’s reluctance is 
not so much feigned as overridden, and is only so far formal in that 
it is entirely disregarded. Often it is no mere ceremony on her part, 
but a natural and genuine protest—a protest against being treated as 
a chattel, not as an individual—but a protest which, opposed as it is to 
parental persuasion and marital force, tends, as far as the ‘bridegroom 
is concerned, to pass into the region of the merest ceremony. 

A few instances will suffice to illustrate the co-operation of dislike 
and force in savage matrimony. In some Californian tribes the con- 
sent of the girl is necessary, although “if she violently opposes the 
match she is seldom compelled to marry or to be sold.” Among the 
Neshenam tribe of the same people “the girl has no voice whatever 
in the matter, and resistance on her part merely occasions brute force 
to be used by her purchaser.”* So in the Utah country, where 
“ families and tribes living at peace would steal each others’ wives and 
children and sell them as slaves,” a wife is usually bought of her 
parents, refusal on their part being serious; for then “ the warrior 
collects his friends, carries off the recusant fair,” and thus espouses 


1 Astley, Collection of Voyages, ii. 240, 273. It is a common rule of etiquette 
that when a proposal of marriage is made, the purport of the visit shall only be 
approached indirectly and cursorily. It is curious to find such a rule among the 
Red Indians (Algic Researches, ii. 24, i. 130), the Caffers (Maclean, 47), the 
Esquimaux (Cranz, i. 146), even the Hottentots (Kolbe, i. 149). 

3 Pinkerton, vii. 34. * Bancroft, Native Races, &c., i. 389. 
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her.' So among the Navajoes “the consent of the father is absolute, 
and the one so purchased assents or is taken away by force.”* It 
is the same with the Horse Indians of Patagonia. There, as else- 
where, it is common for a cacique to have several wives, and 
poor men only one, marriages being ‘‘ made by sale more frequently 
than by mutual agreement.” The price is often high, and girls are 
betrothed without their knowledge in infancy and married without 
their consent at maturity. “If a girl dislikes a match made for her 
she resists; and although dragged forcibly to the tent of her lawful 
owner, plagues him so much by her contumacy that he at last turns 
her away, and sells her to the person on whom she has fixed her affec- 
tions.”* In Africa, Yorubas, Mandingoes, and Koossa Kafirs follow 
the custom of infant betrothal (and it is worth notice as being quite 
in accordance with the theory that kinship was originally traced 
through mothers, that Yoruba, Mandingo, and Loango Africans, and 
some Esquimaux tribes, regard the mother’s consent as alone neces- 
sary to an engagement). But a Yoruba girl, when the time comes 
for her to fulfil her mother’s engagement, preferring sometimes some 
other than the intended husband, absolutely refuses to co-operate. 
“Then she is either teased and worried into submission or the 
husband agrees to receive back her dowry and release her.”® A 
Mandingo girl must either marry a suitor chosen for her or remain 
ever afterwards unmarried. Should she refuse, the lover is authorised 
by the parents “ by the laws of the country to seize on the girl as his 
slave.”® If a Koosa girl, bound by the contract of her parents, 
“makes any attempt at resisting the union, corporal punishment is 
even resorted to, in order to compel her submission.” ? 

It appears, therefore, that resistance on the part of the bride in 
many cases procures her an ultimate release, so that her wishes in 
the matter are always an element to be considered. In all contracts 
of marriage, to which she is seldom a party, there is accordingly, in 
the nature of things, an implied covenant that a daughter shall be so 
far allowed a voice in the matter that if she can make good her 
resistance she shall not become the property of the intending pur- 
chaser. The frequency with which it must have occurred that a girl 
would defeat a match she disliked by flight, elopement, or resistance 
would tend to create a sort of common law right, for all daughters 





’ Bancroft, Native Races, &c., i. 436. 2 Tbid., i. §12. 

3 Fitzroy, Voyage of ‘* Beagle,” ii. 152. 

* Compare Bowen’s Central Africa, 303-4 ; Gray’s Travels in South Africa, 
56; Pinkerton, xvi. 568-9 ; and Bancroft, i. 66. 

* Bowen. 104. * Pinkerton, xvi. 873. ’ Lichtenstein, i. 263. 
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sold in marriage to a certain “run” for their independence;! and 
the amusement naturally connected with the exercise of such a 
right would help to preserve the custom in a modified form ; so that, 
however slight in some cases might be the modesty of the bride or 
her dislike of her suitor, her friends, if only for the sport of the thing, 
would gladly enact the fiction of an outrage to be resented, of a 
woman to be defended. In all the interesting cases of the form of 
capture cited by Sir John Lubbock it appears that in eight (that is, 
among the Mantras, the Kalmucks, the Fuejians, the Fijians, the New 
Zealanders, the Papuans of New Guinea, the Philippine Islanders, 
and the African Caffres and Futas), the ceremony affords the bride a 
chance of an effectual escape from a match she dislikes. Should she 
fly, should she hide successfully, or should her friends defend her 
successfully, the contract between her parents and suitor becomes null 
and void, and, as among the Zulus and Bassutos, the price for her is 
raised. And it is remarkable with what precision the rules of the 
chase have been elaborated in many instances ; as by the Oleepas of 
Central California, among whom, if a bride is found twice out of 
three times, she is legally the seeker’s; and the bridegroom, if he fails 
the first time, is allowed a second and final attempt a few weeks later. 
“The simple result is, that if the girl likes him she hides where she 
is easily found; but if she disapproves of the match a dozen Indians 
cannot find her.” ? 

Other feelings would also be present to sustain the pretence of 
wife-capture. For the savage parent, in parting with his daughter for 
a favourable settlement, does not act from gratuitous cruelty; he 
provides for her future as best he can, sometimes in accordance with 
her wishes, sometimes against them. As a rule marriage for her is a 
change for the worse ; but if she does not dislike the bridegroom to 
the extent of availing herself of her prescriptive and real chance of 
escape, her natural feelings for her parents and relations would make 
it incumbent on her at least to affect a dutiful regret at leaving them 
(in cases where she does), by a half-bashful, half-serious resistance. 
It would be difficult to find a case of capture, whether in form or in 
fact, which is not readily explicable as simply the outcome of the 
natural affections and their protest against so artificial an arrangement 


1 Thus Bonwick mentions a custom whereby a woman ‘ was allowed some 
chance in her life-settlement. The applicant for her hand was permitted on a 
certain day to run for her” ; if she passed three appointed trees without being 
caught she was free.—Daily Life, &c., 70. 

2 Delano, Life on the Plains, 346. In Notes and Queries, 1861, vol. xii. 414, 
it is said that in Wales a girl would often escape a disliked suitor by the custom 
of the pursuit on horseback—by taking a line of country of her own, 
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as marriage by purchase. The mock fights between the party of the 
bride and that of the bridegroom among so many Indian tribes ;' the 
dances, lasting several days, during which it is the business of the 
squaws to. keep the bridegroom at a distance from his bride, among 
the Tucanas of South America ;? the similar duty which devolves 
on the matrons of the tribe at Sumatran weddings ;* the mock skir- 
mishes at Arab weddings, and the efforts of the negresses to keep the 
bridegroom away from the camel of the bride ;* these are surely 
more intelligible, as arising simply from the rude ideas and customs of 
savage life, than as being survivals, artificially preserved, of a time 
when the bride was really fought for or stolen ; and if such explana- 
tion is sufficient, should it not logically be admitted before resorting 
to the hypothesis of a practice whose very existence is rather an 
inference from such ceremonies than a cause observable in actual 
operation ? 

To pass to a third and quite distinct class of marriages by capture, 
in which the essential element is not maidenly bashfulness nor real 
repugance, but the voluntary elopement of a girl with her lover, in 
defeat of a prior contract of betrothal. The large part which 
questions of profit and property play in savage betrothals can never 
be lost sight of, in estimating the causes of real wife abduction, 
either within or without the tribe. The primary conception of a 
daughter is a saleable possession, a source of profit, to her clan in 
its marketings with other clans or to her parents in their bargains in 
her own clan. This fact alone militates against the supposition of 
the wide prevalence of female infanticide in primitive communities, 
the prejudice being rather in favour of killing the boys than the girls; 
not solely for the use of the latter as slaves and labourers, but for the 
price which even among Fuejians or Bushmen is payable in some form 
or another for their companionship as wives. Abiponian mothers 
spared their girls oftener than their boys, because their sons when 
grown up would want wherewithal to purchase a wife and so tend to 
impoverish them; whilst their daughters would bring them in money 
by their sale in that capacity.5 To raise the price by limiting the 
supply was the reason the Guanas of America preferred to bury 
their girls alive rather than their boys.® 

From this view of daughters as saleable commmodities comes 

? Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 16, 194, 234, 252, 319. 

? Bates, Naturalist on the River Amazon, 382. 

* Marsden, Sumatra, 269. 

* Denham, Discoveries in Africa, i. 32-5. 

5 Dobritzhoffer, ii. 97. 

* Wuttke’s Heidenthum, i. 185. ‘* Die Guanas in Amerika begraben ihre 
Kinder lebendig, besonders die Madchen, um diese se/tner und gesuchter su machen.” 
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polygamy for the rich, polyandry, or illicit elopement, for the poor. 
Among the Hos of India so high at one time. was. the price in cattle 
placed by parents on their daughters that the large number of adult 
unmarried girls became a “ very peculiar feature in the social state 
of every considerable village of the Kohldn.” What, then, was 
the result? That “young men counteracted the machinations of 
avaricious parents against the course of true love by forcibly carry- 
ing off the girl,” thus avoiding extortion by running away with her. 
The parents in such cases had to submit to terms proposed by 
arbitrators; but at last wife-abduction became so common that it 
could only be checked by the limitation by general consent of the 
number of cattle payable at marriage.! 

“‘ A very singular scene may sometimes be noticed in the markets 
of Singbhoom. A young man suddenly makes a pounce on a girl and 
carries her off bodily, his friends covering the retreat (like a group 
from. the picture of the rape of the Sabines). This is generally a 
summary method of surmounting the obstacles that cruel parents may 
have placed in the lovers path ; but though it is sometimes done in 
anticipation of the favourable inclination of the girl herself, and in 
spite of her struggles and tears, no disinterested person interferes, and 
the girls, late companions of the abducted maiden, often applaud the 
exploit.” ? 

In Afghanistan the custom of wife-purchase has given rise to the 
curious custom of assessing part of the fines in criminal cases in a 
certain number of young women payable in atonement as wives 
to the plaintiff or to his relations from the family of the defendant. 
Thus murder is or was expiated by the payment of twelve 
young women; the cutting off of a hand, an ear, or a nose by that 
of six; the breaking of a tooth by that of three; a wound above 
the forehead by that of one. This was the logical result of the 
state of things which produces wife-purchase; but there was 
another. For in the country parts, where matches generally 
began in attachment, an enterprising lover might avoid the obstacle 
of parental consent by a form of capture, which had a legal 
sanction, though it did not exempt the captor from subsequent pay- 
ment. This was done “ by seizing an ‘opportunity of cutting off a 
lock of her (the woman’s) hair, snatching away her veil, or throwing 
a sheet over her, and proclaiming her his affianced wife.” But the 
most common expedient was an ordinary elopement; though this 
was held an outrage to a family equivalent to the murder of one of its 
members; and being pursued with the same rancour, was often the 


? Dalton, 192. 2 Colonel Dalton, in Zrans. Eth. Soc., vi. 27, 
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cause of long and bloody wars between the clans; for as the fugitive 
couple were never refused an asylum, “ the seduction of a woman of 
one Oolooss by a man of another, or a man’s eloping with a girl of 
his own Oolooss,” was the commonest cause of feuds between the 
clans.' 

Love attachments, in defeat of parental plans, lead to very similar 
results in Bokhara. For “the daughter of a Turcoman has a high 
price ; and the swain, in despair of making a legitimate purchase, seizes 
his sweetheart, seats her behind him on the same horse, and gallops 
off to the nearest camp, where the parties are united, and separation 
is impossible. The parents and relations pursue the lovers, and the 
matter is adjusted by an intermarriage with some female relation of 
the bridegroom, while he himself becomes bound to pay so many 
camels and horses as the price of his bride.” ? 

There is, therefore, evidence to justify the theory that the form of 
capture may often be explained as an attempt to regulate by law the 
danger to a tribe arising from too frequent elopements, naturally 
resulting from the abuse of the parental right of selling daughters. 
In Sumatra the defeat of matrimonal plans by an elopement with a 
preferred suitor was so common as to be sanctioned and regulated by 
law, being known as the system of marriage by é/ar? gadis ; the 
father in such a case having to pay the fine to which he would have. 
been liable for bestowing his daughter after engagement to another 
suitor, and only being allowed to recover her, if he caught her in 
immediate pursuit. ‘When the parties,” says Mr. McLennan, “ can- 
not agree about the price, nothing is more common among the 
Kalmucks, Kirghiz, Nogais, and Circassians than to carry the lady 
off by actual force ofarms. The wooer having once got the lady into 
his yurt, she is his wife by the law, and peace is established by her 
relations coming to terms as to the price.” In the same way 
marriage settlements have not seldom been preceded and hastened 
by elopements in England. 

Considering, then, that the affections and wishes do not count for 
nothing even among savages ; considering that among savages, more 
even than in civilised life, marriage is a question of property and of 
means, so that whilst the richest members of a tribe almost universally 
have several wives, it is often all that the poorer can do to get a wife 
at all, we have a set of circumstances leading naturally sometimes to 
voluntary elopement on the part of the girl, in defeat of her parents, 
sometimes to literal wife-capture by a man otherwise unable to be- 
come a husband. This condition of things leads of necessity to 

1 Elphinstone, Caéu/, i. 239, ii. 23. * Burnes, 7ravels to Bokhara, iii. 47. 
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polyandry and wife-robbery. In some Australian tribes, owing to 
a disproportion between the sexes, many men have to steal a wife 
from a neighbouring horde. But it is not their normal recognized 
mode of marriage. On the contrary, their laws on this subject are 
somewhat elaborate ; and as it appears that before that state of 
society in which a daughter belohgs to her father there is one in 
which she belongs to her mother, and perhaps a still prior state in 
which she belongs to the tribe ; so from their birth Australian girls 
are appropriated to certain males of the tribe, nor can the parents 
annul the obligation. If the male dies the mother may then bestow 
her daughter on whom she will, for by the death of her legal owner 
the girl becomes to some extent the property of her relations, who 
have certain claims on her services for the procurement of food. 
But to the surrender of a girl by her mother the full consent of the 
whole tribe is necessary; and if, as sometimes happens, “the young 
people, listening rather to the dictates of inclination than those of 
law, improvise a marriage by absconding together,” they incur the 
fatal enmity of the whole tribe.! According to Bonwick, a Tasma- 
nian or Australian woman was never stolen contrary to her expecta- 
tions or wishes. Only if all other schemes to have her own way 
failed would a girl thus have “the spear of the disappointed, the 
spear of the guardian, and the spears of the tribe,” whose laws were 
outraged.? 

The conception of the daughters of a clan as its property, as a 
source of contingent wealth to it, of additional income in sheep, dogs, 
or whatever the medium of exchange, tends to keep up in many 
cases that prohibition to marry in the same clan or subdivision of a 
tribe which is known as exogamy. Among the Hindu Kafirs it is 
said to be uncertain why a man may not sell his girls to his own 
tribe, and why a man must always buy his wife from another; but it 
is certain that for this reason the more girls a man has born to him 
the better he is pleased.* A Khond father would distribute among 
the heads of the families belonging to his branch of a tribe that 
which had been paid on behalf of a son-in-law by subscription from 
the son-in-law’s branch. But, supposing a great inequality of wealth 
to arise between different clans, originally united by profitable inter- 
marriages, it might become more profitable to sell within the clan 
than outside it, so that the same motives of interest which, under 
some circumstances, would tend to encourage exogamy would under 
others lead to the opposite principle, a rich bridegroom of the same 

1 Trans. Eth. Soc., iii. 248-51, in Oldfield’s Aborigines of Australia, 1864, 
2 Bonwick, 65-68. * Latham, Dese. Ethn., ii. 159. 
VOL. CCXLIV. NO. 1773. Z 
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clan being preferable to a poor one of another, whether the gain 
accrued to a girl’s parents or her clan. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that a Hindu Kooch incurs a fine if he marries a woman of another 
clan, becoming a bondsman till his wife redeems him; that is, till she 
pays back to his clan or its chief what the bridegroom, by purchasing 
her, has alienated from the use of the tribe.! 

Exogamy and endogamy would thus co-exist, as customs of 
tribes that have attained to a more or less complete recognition of 
the rights of property, and are so far advanced as to be capable of 
preserving complex rules of social organization. Marriages, therefore, 
under either régime are matters generally of friendly settlement, of 
ordinary contract; and where such arrangements are defeated by the 
perversity of the principal parties—namely, the bride or the bride- 
groom—what more natural than the device of giving legal sanction to 
an elopement by settling a subsequent compensation with the parent ? 

The problem of the origin of exogamy is, however, more obscure. 

That female infanticide should have led to it is improbable, not 
only from the comparative rarity of the practice among the rudest 
tribes, but from the negative instance of the Todas, a wild Indian 
hill-tribe, who, notwithstanding the scarcity of their women, and a 
scarcity actually attributed to former female infanticide, “ never con- 
tract marriage with the other tribes, though living together on most 
friendly terms.”? Judging @ priori, we should expect to find as 
of earlier date a prejudice in favour of tribal exclusiveness, of 
strict endogamy. ‘The idea of the Abors that marriage out of the 
clan is a sin only to be washed out by sacrifice—a sin so great as to 
cause war among the elements, and even obscuration of the sun and 
moon—has a more archaic appearance than the contrary principle ; 
and the confinement of marriages to a few families of known purity 
of descent is characteristic of some of the lowest Hindu castes.* 
The prejudice against foreign women is so strong that there is 
often a tendency to regard female prisoners of war as merely slaves, 
as not of the same rank with the real wives of the captors. Thu: 
“though the different tribes of the Aht nation are frequently at war 
with one another, women are not captured from other tribes for 
marriage, but only to be kept as slaves. The idea of slavery con- 
nected with capture is so common that a free-born Aht would hesitate 
to marry a woman taken in war, whatever her rank had been in her 
own tribe.” * The Caribs, too, if they kept female prisoners as wives 

1 Latham, Desc. Ethn., i. 96. 
2 Fournal of Anthropology (July 1870), 33; Trans. Eth. Soc., vii. 236, 242. 
* Buchanan, Zravels, i, 251, 273, 321, 358, 394; iii, 100,  * Sproat, 98, 
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always regarded them as slaves, as standing on a lower level than 
their legitimate wives.' 

Exogamy is therefore perhaps most easily explicable as simply the 
extension of the prejudice in favour of confining marriages to the 
descendants .of the same stock ; in other words, as a developed form 
of .endogamy, springing naturally out of the growth of a family and 
its occupation of wider territory, and confirmed by the necessity 
of maintaining tribal unity against hostile neighbouring people. It 
would thus result from motives of common expediency working on 
an original instinct for the maintenance of kinship. Exogamy, as 
regards the subdivisions of a tribe, is endogamy as regards the tribe 
itself, tending in fact, whether adopted for that purpose or not, to 
preserve tribal unity and to check an indefinite divergency of 
interests and dialects. "Thus, where a Hindu caste or tribe is com- 
posed of several Gotrams, no person of whom may marry an 
individual of the same Gotram, it is evident that the unity of the 
tribe is thereby sustained by the exogamy of its constituent sub- 
divisions. 

This fact is clearly marked in Mr. Bancroft’s account of the 
Thlinkeet and of the Kutchin Indians.?_ The Thlinkeets are nation- 
ally divided into two great clans, under the totems of the Wolf and 
the Raven, and these two are again subdivided into numerous sub- 
totems. “In this clanship some singular social facts present them- 
selves. People are at once thrust widely apart and yet drawn 
together. Tribes of the same clan may not war on each other, but 
at the same time members of the same clan may not marry each 
other. Thus the young Wolf warrior must seek his mate among the 
Ravens. . . . . Obviously this singular social fancy tends greatly to 
keep the various tribes of the nation at peace.” The Kutchins, again, 
are divided into three castes, resident in different territories, no two 
persons of the same caste being allowed to marry. “ This system 
operates strongly against war between the tribes, as in war it is caste 
against caste, not tribe against tribe. As the father is never of the 
same caste as his son, who receives clanship from the mother, there 
can never be international war without ranging fathers and sons 
against each other.” Among the Khonds, who punished intermar- 
riage between persons of the same tribe with death, the interven- 
tion of the women was always essential to peace, as they were neutral 
between the tribe of their fathers and those of their husbands.’ 

But, whether this beneficial result was the motive or only an 


’ Rochefort, Les //es Antilles, 545. * Bancroft, Native Kaces, i. 109, 132, 
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accident of exogamy, it seems certain that wherever it exists it may 
be analysed into a prohibition to marry within the divisions of a 
larger group, that larger group being consciously recognised as 
uniting the divergent families by resemblance of dialect, common 
political ties, or a traditional common descent. The Kalmucks, for 
instance, call themselves “ the peculiar people,” or “the four allies,” 
and any danger of their national dissolution is obviously diminished 
by the very fact of the exogamy of their four clans. The Circassians, 
whose constituent brotherhoods are exogamous, by the occasional 
assemblies of the brotherhoods for the settlement of disputes, show a 
consciousness of their political unity, which by the exogamy of the 
brotherhoods they help to maintain. The Hindu castes maintain 
their mutual exclusiveness by the very fact of compelling all their 
constituent families to intermingle in marriage, and so preventing 
any one of them dissolving the common relationship by absolute 
separation or independent growth. So that exogamy rather sustains 
than prevents a system of marriages within the same stock, and is a 
mark of a higher conception of social organisation, the product of a 
comparatively advanced state of thought, when people have learned 
to classify themselves with respect to their neighbours, when tribal 
and personal property is well established, and when, consequently, 
marriages between the groups can be effected by purchase better than 
by violence. 

South Australia supplies a typical illustration of the confusion 
relating to intertribal marriages which arises from the vague use 
of the word fride. For wherever there is reason to suspect that 
the word clan should stand for the word tribe, it is probable that the 
exogamy predicated of the tribe only prevails between its constituent 
elements; in other words, that it is only extended endogamy. Thus, 
Collins, describing wife-capture in New South Wales, says that “ it is 
believed ” the women so taken are always selected from women of a 
different tribe from that of the males, and from one with whom they 
are at enmity ; that as wives “they are incorporated into the tribes 
to which their husbands belong, and but seldom quit them for others.” 
But he uses tribe as convertible with family, as when he speaks of 
the natives near Port Jackson being distributed into families, each 
under the government of its own head, and deriving its name from 
its place of residence.' But the statements of Captain Hunter, a 
previous writer, that the natives are associated “in tribes of many 
families together,” living apparently without a fixed residence; that 
“the tribe takes its name from the place of their general residence ;” 


? Collins (1796), New South Wales, 362, 351-3. 
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and that the different families wander in different directions for food, 
but unite on occasion of disputes with another tribe, make it still more 
probable that when Collins spoke of different tribes he meant merely 
different families, or groups, which with all their separate wanderings 
united sometimes in cases of common danger. And when Captain 
Hunter himself says that ‘‘ there is some reason to suppose that most 
of their wives are taken by force from the tribes with whom they 
are at variance, as the females bear no proportion to the males,” we 
may take it that by tribes he means families, and families who 
recognise their community of blood when a really different tribe 
provokes their hostility by assembling as a tribe themselves.' Mr. 
Stanbridge, who spent eighteen years in the wilds of Victoria, corrobo- 
rates this view; for, according to him, each tribe has its own boundaries, 
the land of which is parcelled out amongst families and carefully 
transmitted by direct descent ; these boundaries being so sacredly 
maintained that the member of no one family will venture on the 
lands of a neighbouring one without invitation. The several families 
(or tribes) unite for mutual purposes under a chief. The women often 
marry into distant tribes; they are generally betrothed in their infancy, 
but if they grow up unbetrothed the father’s consent must be solicited ; 
failing him, the brother’s; then the uncle’s; and last of all that of a 
council or a chief of a tribe.? That force was ever the normal method 
by which marriages were effected in Australia is disproved by the case 
quoted by Captain Hunter himself of the native captive girl, who, 
after living among the colonists for some time, expressed a desire to 
go away and be married to a young native of her acquaintance; 
albeit that she left him after three days, returning sadly beaten and 
jealous of the other wife.* 

Quite distinct, again, either from the real or pretended reluctance 
of a savage girl to, become a bride, or from the custom of forcing an 
avaricious parent to a settlement by the shorter process of taking first 
and paying afterwards, is the custom of stealing women from the same 
or a neighbouring clan. 

That polygamy and wife-purchase and artificial tribal regulations 
often lead to such a result cannot be denied; but that it is anywhere 
a system, sustained by prejudices, whencesoever derived, is completely 
unwarranted by evidence. The Coinmen of Patagonia, who made 
annual inroads on the Tekeenica tribe, killing the men and carrying 
off not only women but children, dogs, arrows, spears, and canoes, 


? Hunter (1790), Voyage to New South Wales, 62, 494. 
® Trans. Eth. Soc., i. 287-8, and compare Sir G. Grey, 7ravels, Sc., ii. 224. 
* Hunter, 466, 479. 
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seem to have been actuated rather by the ordinary motives of free- 
booters (by such motives, for instance, as induced our early convict 
settlers in Tasmania to set off with their bullock-chains to make 
captives of the native women ') than by any scruples of marrying 
relations at home. Carib wives taken in war were accounted 
slaves; and so far were the Caribs from being dependent on 
aggression for their wives, that before their customs were modified 
by acquaintance with the Christians their only legitimate wives 
were their cousins.? If a man had no cousin to marry, or 
put off doing so till it was too late, he might then marry some 
non-relative, if her parents allowed. At the festival that followed 
a successful war the parents vied with one another in offering 
their daughters as wives to those who were praised by their cap- 
tains as having fought with bravery. The Caribs of the continent 
differed from those of the islands in that men and women spoke the 
same language, not having corrupted their native tongue, by marriage 
with foreign women.* And, according to Humboldt, the language of 
the Caribs of the continent was the same, from the source of the Rio 
Branco to the steppes of Cumana; and the pride of race which led 
them to withdraw from every other people, and was the cause of the 
failure of all missionary efforts that tried to combine them with 
villages containing people of another nation and speaking another 
idiom, would surely have militated against making exogamy a 
preliminary condition of matrimony.‘ Humboldt, indeed, says that 
polygamy was more extensively practised by the Caribs and other 
nations that “ preserved the custom of carrying off young girls from 
the neighbouring tribe;” but it would be contrary to all previous 
accounts of the people to suppose these were their only wives, such a 
supplement to domestic felicity being everywhere the common reward, 
though seldom the chief object, of successful war. The curious 
difference in the language of the men and of the women found to 
exist among the Caribs of the West Indian Archipelago, and attributed 
by tradition to the conquest of a former people on the islands, whose 


! Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 60. 

* Les Iles Antilles, 545. ‘‘Ils ne prenaient pour femmes légitimes que leurs 
cousines, qui leur étoyent aquises de droit natural.” Compare Burckhardt’s Votes 
on the Bedouins, 64: ‘* A man has an exclusive right to the hand of his cousin;” 
not that he was obliged to marry her, but without his consent she could marry no 
one else.” 

3 Jbid., 460. ‘*Tl est 4 remarquer que les Caraibes du continent, hommes et 
femmes, parlent un méme langage, n’ayant point corrumpu leur langue naturelle 
par des mariages avec des femmes étrangéres.” (1681.) 

* Humboldt, personal narrative, vi. 40-43. 
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wives the conquerors appropriated, has been rather exaggerated, for 
in a list of 488 words and phrases employed by both sexes, in only 
36 is any difference marked between the language of the men and 
that of the women. The origin of the difference may be doubted, as 
there were also words and phrases used by the old men of the people 
which the younger ones might not use; and there was a war-dialect of 
which neither women, girls, or boys had any knowledge.' But pro- 
bably the difference arose from a custom similar to that of the Zulus, 
which makes it unlawful for a woman to use any word containing 
the sound of her father-in-law’s name or of the names of her husband’s 
male relations. ‘“ Whenever the emphatic syllable of either of their 
proper names occurs in any other word, she must avoid it, by either 
substituting an entirely new word, or at least another syllable in its 
place. Hence this custom has given rise to an almost distinct language 
among the women.” * In consequence of this H/oni~a custom, ac- 
cording to another witness, “the /anguage at this present ‘time almost 
presents the phenomenon of a double one.”* That the Caribs had the 
usual etiquette of reserve between parents and children-in-law,* 
makes it not improbable that the reserve extended itself to their 
language, and thus produced the same phenomenon that we find in 
South Africa. 

In the same way other cases of wife-capture appear simply in the 
light of savage lawlessness, which may have been more common 
among quite primitive tribes than it is in their nearest modern 
representatives; but which, if it ever was widely prevalent, is most 
unlikely to have been perpetuated in symbol, by a form of capture. 
If then the form is easily explicable on other grounds, such as have 
been suggested, we have a reason the less for supposing in the past 
a state of things which would exclude from the relations between 
male and female the happy influence of that mutual affection which 
has been shown not to have been entirely absent even among, 
perhaps, the rudest of our species, the aborigines of Australia or the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, and which is certainly disseminated more or Jess 
widely, outside the human race, through a large part of the animal 
creation. 

It is probably impossible to resuscitate in imagination a picture 
of primitive times. It is with the lower societies of the world as 
with the lower animal organisms: the more they are studied the more 

1 See chapter on Carib language in Les Jes Antilles, 449, and collection of 
words, where those used exclusively by either sex are marked with an H and F 


(Hommes et Femmes). 
2 Maclean, 95. 5 Leslie, 177. 
4 Du Tertre, Hist. Gén. des Antilles, 378. 
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wonderful is the complexity of structure they unfold. Tribal 
and subtribal divisions of communities, tribal and subtribal divi- 
sions of territory, strong distinctions of rank, stringent rules of eti- 
quette, are found on all sides to characterise populations in other 
circumstances of life scarcely less rude than the brute creation 
around them. The first beginnings of social evolution are lost, nor 
can they be observed in any known races that appear to have 
advanced the least distance from the starting-point of progress. But, 
as there is no reason to suppose that the external conditions of 
primitive man were ever very different from those of existing tribes; 
that those, for instance, of the shell-mound builders or the cave- 
dwellers differed widely from those of existing Ahts or Bushmen, so 
there is nothing unreasonable in believing that the earliest human 
denizens of the globe were endowed with the same rudiments of 
feelings that prevail among them, and that these should have 
quickly given rise to similar social institutions. That Greeks and 
Egyptians, Chinese and Hindus had legends ascribing marriage 
to the invention of a particular legislator, thereby implying there 
was a time when marriage was not, no more proves that there was 
ever a time when some sort of marriage was unrecognized than 
the many legends of the origin of fire prove that mankind were 
ever destitute of the blessing of its warmth. A minimum of 
reflection on the subject would produce the legend, just as reflec- 
tions on the world’s origin have produced countless legends of its 
creation, of a time when it too was non-existent. It will be found, 
wherever any known savage tribe really practises no wedding customs, 
that the fact of the marriage is distinctly recognised, either by pay- 
ment in kind or labour by the bridegroom or by some symbolical 
act notifying the union to all fellow tribesmen. The Veddahs, for 
instance, according to Tennant, used no marriage rites; but on the 
day of marriage the husband received from his bride a cord twisted 
by herself, which he had to wear round his waist till his death, as a 
symbol of the lastingness of the union between them. The Kherias 
of India, who have no word for marriage in their language, give 
public recognition to the fact by certain rites and festivities, analo- 
gous to those in vogue in neighbouring tribes. The Coroadas of 
Brazil have no marriage solemnity, but the suitor presents the bride’s 
parents with fruit or game, as a tacit engagement to support her by 
the chase. Such a tacit expression of willingness and ability to take 
good care of his wife is a common symbolical act among savages, 
even the rudest; whilst the fact that for the married pair henceforth 
there will be a union of life and fortune is indicated by many a 
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wedding custom, of no doubtful meaning, as by the eating of a cake 
together, or by the Dyak custom of making the married couple sit 
together on two bars of iron, “to intimate the wish of the by- 
standers that blessings as lasting and health as vigorous as that 
metal may attend the pair.” 

But symbolical acts like these—and they might be multiplied 
indefinitely—presuppose an advanced state of thought and feeling; 
and since they are common wherever the pretence of capture is 
common, that pretence may well be symbolical too; but symbolical, 
not of an earlier system of marriage, but of a conventional regard for 
good manners. Wherever the pretence of capture exists, it exists amid 
conditions of life so far removed from what might naturally be con- 
ceived as the most archaic, that it is quite legitimate to attribute the 
decorous reluctance of the bride and the resistance of her relations 
at weddings to such feelings as have been proved to prevail upon 
such occasions, and so to consider the bride’s behaviour: as some- 
thing quite unconnected with the lawless practice of wife-abduction, 
a practice which undoubtedly prevails to a certain extent in the 
savage world (chiefly in consequence of artificial social arrange- 
ments), which may have prevailed to a still greater extent when men 
lived in the caves of Périgord or upon former continents, but which 
it is incredible should ever have survived by transmission as a 
symbol, as a custom worthy of religious preservation. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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QUEENSLAND RAMBLE AND 
GOSSIP. 


O confess truly at once, I want to try a new breech-loader. 
Hitherto a muzzle-loader—and it is not at all certain that, 
under some circumstances, there is anything better than that form of 
fowling-piece—has been sufficient for my modest requirements as a 
gunner, for in the old country what time I could spare away from the 
journalistic grindstone was laid at the feet of St. Izaak, and, through 
him, offered to the incomparable English meadows, valleys, and 
streams. But, asin a preceding paper I have endeavoured to show, 
in sub-tropical Australia the angler’s occupation is almost gone. The 
sporting instincts, however, like certain diseases—I had well-nigh 
written like other diseases—if driven in, breaks out in another place. 
And next to the rod comes the gun. 

Long habit is so strong upon some of us that, to ramble with any- 
thing like pleasure, we require something other than a walking-stick 
in our hand. It may be a murderous instinct, but there it is, and, 
for myself, I choose without any hypocritical pretences to follow it. 
Therefore is the ancient muzzle-loader laid upon the shelf of that 
peculiarly Colonial institution, the general auction-room, and in its 
stead reigns an innocent-looking Central Fire, warranted to kill in the 
most ugly manner. Yet there are excuses to be offered to conscience— 
to wit, a desire to collect specimens of the birds of the country and 
the skins of its beasts for good friends at the other end of the world, 
and a determination to learn the ways of both bird and beast. Need 
it be said that such an object can best be achieved by calling upon 
these wild creatures at their own homes, and, to be plain, making it 
a regular matter of hunt and kill ? 

So, upon this understanding, let us set forth on our ramble. It 
is early spring, and the morning deliciously fresh. A Queensland 
winter is the very perfection of climate ; clear, cool nights, and days 
of Italian sky, with heat never exceeding that of an English June. 
It is surely something that week after week, month after month, you 
may be certain of glad sunshine and pure skies, The atmosphere is 
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balmy, as our footsteps, on this September morning, disturb the 
copious dew upon the brown, perished grass. The goats are snatching 
a fearful joy amongst the flower beds and fruit gardens of such careless 
citizens as last night neglected to fasten the wicket or put up the slip 
rail in the hardwood fence, knowing well the punishment that awaits 
them should the injured proprietor discover them in the act of depre- 
dation. Cocks are crowing all over the city, and from all the hilly 
suburbs recently-roused dogs respond in eloquent howl. Up, swift 
and magnificent, comes the sun over the sleeping city, its broad river, 
its public buildings and wharves. 

Anceps is a capital companion for a ramble, for he permits you 
to be sarcastic and jocular at his expense and never pays back in 
kind ; is a naturalist to the core, theoretical and practical; has the 
big heart of a true sportsman, and the skill that gained him the repu- 
tation of an eye-wiper at Hendon and Hurlingham ; and is sufficiently 
a “new chum” not to have lost his home loves and recollections. 

Smartly we step out and breast the hill from which Brisbane, and 
the river running through its midst, lie in panoramic show below us, 
the mountain ridges beyond shaking off the morning haze, until the 
forest trees catch their first light and shade. I draw my companion’s 
attention to the famished cattle by the wayside, and remark upon 
the ruin which the long drought must entail, not only upon the small 
dairy farmers, but upon big squatters whose losses in one year will be 
reckoned by tens of thousands of pounds. He only grunts a re- 
sponse. We pass a ropewalk, the operations of which are clogged by 
the absurd tariffs which vex and harass all Colonial trade. He looks 
on the other side, with a far-off gaze. 

“What would I give,” he says, “to be with the dear old dad 
to-day? I would wager something he is out amongst the turnips 
making good account with the birds, and with dogs at heel obedient 
and faithful to death, Ah! Don’t fire. You mustn’t shoot within 
the municipality.” 

The warning comes too late. I have tried the new breech- 
loader—a flying shot at forty yards, and a useless leatherhead as the 
result. I wanted aleatherhead. For days he and his kin have aroused 
my curiosity and interest. In the Botanical Gardens the Grevillea, or 
silky oak, has been in blossom, very gay against the dark tropical and 
subtropical foliage of other trees, and with its flat masses of orange 
completely hiding the branches, which as yet are bare of leaves. To 
these honey-laden stores the leatherheads gathered, feeding, romping, 
flirting, fighting, and more talkative than the legislators whose Parlia- 
ment House is within earshot of the scene. There is little song 
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amongst these feathered feasters, but great uproar. For a long time I 
am deceived into fancying they are the familiar jackdaw of the old 
country, though well aware that the homely music of that respectable 
bird is never heard in these parts. But I soon discover that the lea- 
therhead is, in the matter of vocal powers, a very versatile genius ; he 
chuckles, crows, chatters, whistles, and quacks in the quaintest manner, 
always loud, abrupt, and jolly. Hence I mark him for my own as 
soon as opportunity offers. 

The Leatherhead, now that I pick him up, turns out to bea 
singular bird in appearance as well as habit. He has been rifling an 
adjacent garden. His long, sharply-curved, and (considering the 
bird is no bigger than a fieldfare) large beak and slender, feathery 
tongue proclaim him a honey-eater, though the leathery skin, instead 
of feathers, covering the head and neck gives him the disagreeable 
appearance of the vulture brood. This skin is generally a dirty black; 
but my specimen is a rarer description, the colour, being a pale blue. 
Round the bottom of the neck lies a collaret of fine hackles ; the 
general plumage is a shabby olive-brown, with dingy white under- 
neath ; there are black markings on the wings, and he has a white- 
tipped tail. He is sometimes called the bald-headed friar, but he is a 
friar with a knobby excrescence on the top of his baldness, and he 
enjoys the distinction of being one of the most plebeian of the bush 
birds. 

On yonder post and rails, close to the road, is a bird equally 
familiar, but more popular, generally known as the Laughing Jackass, 
and scientifically as the Dacelo Gigas. Everybody who writes about 
Australia has something to say of this bird, and the friendly regard in 
which he is held. The fox-hunter (knowing probably that he is an 
unmarketable commodity) grants him lease of life; and so far have 
even I respected the sentiment that I am content to exclude him 
from my list of specimens unless I can secure him alive. On the 
whole, however, I would rather kill him outright than reduce him to 
the sorry, draggletail plight in which he appears when caged. He is 
a snake-killer, and that is perhaps the secret of his immunity. Yet I 
believe he is sometimes a rogue amongst chickens and eggs, and to 
that extent, like some other folks both in his sphere of life and ours, 
enjoys an undeserved reputation. The confidence he places in 
humanity helps also to protect him. Observe the comical-looking 
fellow a dozen yards off. His wise old head is screwed knowingly 
on one side ; his eye, half closed, suggests a familiar wink ; and his 
stolid demeanour and large head fathomless wisdom. As if he knows 
we are making him the subject of our criticism, he at length slowly 
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flies from the fence and perches not many yards farther afield in a 
dead gum tree. . He appears to have a fondness for a nice, dead, 
gallows-looking gum tree, and both bird and tree become more 
weird by close association. Some people pretend to discover joyous- 
ness in his so-called laugh. To me there has always seemed to be a 
strong touch of the diabolical in the peal which he sends echoing 
through the lonely bush, as if the unquiet spirit of one of the 
murderous bushrangers that used to trouble the land had entered 
into the bird, prompting it at day-dawn to arouse the sleeper from 
his repose, either to warn him to be wary or to chuckle over his 
approaching doom. 

Crossing a bridge over an arm of the river (“ creek” it is called 
in the Colonies), we pause to survey the scene, wondering mean- 
while what sort of a season it has been on the far-off salmon and 
trout fisheries we knew so well, and whether the pike and barbel 
fishing in the Thames and Lea have been good ; recalling the swims 
and stations we in common have frequented, and wishing for just 
one day more upon them. The river is alive with mullet. Heavy 
fish of four and six pounds spring high out of the water again and 
again, and generally either across or against the tide. Lower down, 
a few fishermen get a living by catching them, but the difficulty 
experienced in bringing fish fresh to market seems fatal to the 
establishment of a fish market in Brisbane. Its fish supply should be 
most abundant; it is the most contemptible. Nobody, as yet, seems 
to have learned how to capture these fine sea mullet with hook and 
line ; but they must have their weakness, if only one could find out 
what it is. 

The sun, fairly risen, mounts at once into the sky, and compels 
us to moderate our pace. To the left there is a hedge of feathery- 
foliaged acacia, whose yellow flowers are a pleasant relief to the pale 
green leaves. The dairyman’s fence opposite displays a coping, 
a hundred yards long, of pretty bunch roses—a small Chinese 
variety that bears profusely for a little while, but which, in common 
with most of the English flowers out here, falls to pieces as soon as 
it has opened into bloom. Fragrant white blossoms appear amidst 
the dark foliage of the orange trees; the young bananas are shooting 
upwards their long fair leaves, to be split into ribbons by the first 
westerly gale. John Chinaman, hard by, is watering his garden with 
a quiet perseverance that no European colonists bring to bear upon 
thé cultivation of vegetables. There he goes to the water-hole, with 
two kerosine tins suspended from a slender bamboo pole over his 
shoulder ; and if he knew it would pour with rain during the next 
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hour, he would plod on with his watering until the downfall began. 
The English dairyman, giving us “ Good day ” over the fence, tells us 
that three more of his herd have been found dead in the swamp, from 
which, haying been bogged in their painful efforts to find water, they 
are.unable to rise evermore. 

Soon we turn into what the early settlers named bush. It isa 
misnomer. The Australian bush is forest, sometimes close, oftener 
open, and always peopled with the Eucalypti—white gum, blue gum, 
bloodwood, iron bark, stringy bark, and other large and useful trees. 
Nothing can be farther from the English idea of bush than country 
covered with these trees, for there is no undergrowth, and the foliage 
of the gum tree is probably the most miserably scanty and sombre 
of any in wide creation. The small pointed leaves are few and dull- 
coloured, and they complete their offences by drooping downwards, 
presenting nothing but their sharp straight edges to the sun. Lest the 
entire economy of the tree should not be in harmony, Nature has 
carried her unfriendliness even further, by making the trunk smooth, 
glazed, and tall, and has furnished it with a wretched head of unpic- 
turesque branches that do not break out within fifty feet or more 
from the ground. At times of the year when the gum tree sheds its 
bark (its leaves remaining all the year round) the trunks resemble a 
vast assortment of smooth round whitewashed posts—no heavy 
wrinkles, no gnarled knots, no possible feature to make it akin to our 
own forest trees, or to give the artist the faintest excuse for pausing 
before it. Individually the gum tree is a melancholy spectacle; and 
in the company of his fellows, ranging over thousands of miles of 
ridge, gully, and mountain, it imparts to the Australian bush a 
monotony which is a fatal ban to beauty of scenery. The first busi- 
ness of the settler is to take an axe and ring as many of the trees as 
he can. They die forthwith, and, denuded of their little leaf cover- 
ing, shine white, weird, and ugly in the sun. But in this gaunt 
lifelessness they give the grass a better chance, and by-and-by, 
when there is time and opportunity to destroy them, they offer a 
minimum of resistance to fire. 

The bush into which we enter is solitude complete. How 
different would be the commonest corner of British copse ! Anceps 
takes one side of a fast drying swamp, full of reeds and rushes, and 
I take the other. A few hundred yards farther up there is still, in 
the middle of what was once a lagoon, a muddy puddle where duck 
may perhaps be found before the morning flight. There are none 
now. Yet out of the crackling reeds rises with lazy soar a large, 
long-legged, long-necked, long-billed brown and white mottled bird, 
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which Anceps espies. That is sufficient; there is a far-echoing 
report, and a fine young bittern flutters on the ground, and dies, to 
be in due time the central ornament of a collection. 

Numbers of sedge warblers, blue-tailed wrens, and blood-birds, 
smallest of Australian birds, are startled out of the reeds, or by the 
margin, and disappear with tiny twitters of affright ; a blue crane 
makes away over the trees, rousing from its roost a kite who is soon 
joined by another of the hawk tribe. A couple of kingfishers hereabouts 
become my property. The first is the sacred kingfisher, marked with 
lustrous dark blue above and deep chestnut beneath, but with all its 
loveliness not to be compared to the flashing beauty that lives an 
angler’s life on our home river banks. The second is a commoner 
kind, with pale blue on the upper part, and pure white belly. You 
meet with this fellow even in the interior, and under circumstances 
which forbid the theory that a fish diet is necessary to his existence. 
His favourite resting place is the withered branch of a small tree, and 
he and his kin are very common in the bush, through which his 
shrewish whistle constantly resounds. 

Our ramble is prolonged, but unremunerative—a result to which 
the Queensland sportsman soon gets accustomed. A noble marquis 
who was Governor in the Colony a few years ago, was as keen a 
sportsman as ever lived, but after one of his many fruitless expedi- 
tions into the dominions he governed he declared he would hence- 
forth relegate his gun to its case so long as he remained in Queensland. 
My good friend Anceps yields himself up to a similar depression of 
thought, and proposes that we should stack our arms, and smoke the 
pipe of reflection, seated on a prostrate log. This movement is 
effected as soon as proposed, and we moralise, making comparisons 
between life in England and life in Queensland. 

The pleasures of memory are amongst the chief blessings vouch- 
safed to humanity, but they should be indulged in sparingly. Com- 
parisons which give rise to discontent are unwholesome mental food. 
A man who is continually calling up the past to depreciate the 
present never makes a good colonist. He is the man to whom 
applies the parable of new wine and old bottles. Therefore let the 
emigrant, the moment he becomes the immigrant, learn the art of 
temperance in the pleasures of memory. 

What do we gain by sitting upon this big hollow gum-tree stem 
and gossiping of the melody of blackbird and thrush, of the waving 
of poplars, and the murmur of elm and beech branches? Better to 
see whether our eyes and ears cannot gather in a few grains of com- 
fort from immediate surroundings. Admonishing ourselves in this 
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strain we soon discover that we have advised ourselves wisely. We 
had both been assured by our respective friends before sailing from 
home that in Australia the birds have no song, the flowers no per- 
fume, the women no virtue—the reference being of course in each 
case to native products only. It was a strong and harsh assertion, 
but I may observe in passing that it is only true as regards the third 
item ; and the reply to that charge—into which I shall not enter at 
the present moment—must involve the consideration how much a 
barbarian race is vicious when it has never been taught what is 
termed virtue. 

The birds have song, and plenty of it, but no sustained song. A 
little fantail, even as we talk, hops about upon a neighbouring log, 
familiar, loquacious, and brisk as a robin. It would almost seem 
that it knows the subject of our conversation, and is anxious to be 
the first to claim notice. It is the Shepherd’s Companion, so called ; 
and were it smaller, and less thick in proportion to its size, it might 
pass as the pied wagtail of the British Islands. Its impudence is 
unbounded ; and so is its faith in mankind. Now it sweeps with 
graceful curve into a tree ; now it runs with outspread tail along the 
grass, calling loudly in a roughish tone, and generally ending its call 
with an abrupt flourish that has gained for it the name of stock-whip, 
bird. For days the bushman sees no other living creature near him, 
and the shepherd, weary of his everlasting flocks, loves, by way of 
change, to watch the bird as it alights upon the sheep’s back. 

Away to the left the replenished company of nimble warblers, 
red, blue, yellow, and brown, and the birds, scarce bigger than a 
cockchafer, are wheeling in and out of the young saplings in full 
sweet and small chorus. Behind me comes a sudden gush of 
real melody from a magpie : it consists of but three or four notes, 
liquid and mellow as the nightingale’s flute, and, consequently, 
charming though the sounds be, they stop short of actual song. We 
have a variety of magpies in the country, and their black and white 
plumage is always an agreeable sight in the forest. Next, by way of 
contrast, a crow passes, with stentorian caw, awakening from some 
unseen retreat a family of leatherheads, who excite themselves into 
an orgie of comical discord. It is, then, unjust to say that the 
Australian birds have no song. Even here, a spot peculiarly un- 
favourable for birds, we have our concert such as it is, knowing 
meanwhile that our performers represent the most remote rank of 
the ornithological orchestra. 

As to flowers, there is not a specimen to be seen. Bush flowers 
are rare except in the later spring, and then they are scarce, hard to 
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find, scentless, and, though not without attractiveness of colour and 
form, wonderfully fragile. Gorgeous flowers there are in the 
Colonies, but they must be sought elsewhere than in the bush. 

And now Anceps knocks the ashes out of his pipe, and leads 
the way over a ridge back towards the river. Whizz! whizz! whizz! 
Bang! bang! The three quails that started out of the high grass on 
the knoll are reduced to a minority of one. Sometimes the quail- 
shooting is extremely good, and as the bird gets away at express 
speed, and is withal much smaller than the English quail, a quick 
eye and instinctive aim are necessary. The pity is that we have few 
sporting dogs in the Colony. Quail are very cunning, frequently 
lying close until you are upon them, running like hares when dis- 
turbed, and flying straight when put up. Anceps one day shot 
fourteen brace of partridge, or dumb quail, besides other game; but 
this was one of the brilliant exceptions, to be set against a vast 
quantity of blanks. Occasionally quail disappear from: a district 
for a couple of years, and return. The Darling Downs were in this 
manner forsaken until the present season, when the birds came back 
in such numbers that a man shot forty brace in one day. As the 
country becomes settled other birds disappear, and disappear to 
such an extent that the Queensland Parliament has just passed a 
Native Birds’ Protection Act, defining close seasons for all the 
birds worth preserving. The opponents of the measure raised a cry 
against the introduction of what they were pleased to denounce as 
a game law, but the Bill was placed in the statute-book and is 
working well, notwithstanding that some of the fence months are not 
the fence months of Nature. The quail, contrary to other game 
birds, rather increases with settlement, and makes its home at once 
in cultivated patches of ground. 

The rare birds are to be found in the scrub, but the corner 
towards which, bagging our quail, we now move is too convenient 
for the young Brisbanian and his single barrel to be worth much. 
There are, however, a few blossoms out, and we shall be certain of 
meeting with something in the shape of a honey-eater. Scrub is 
more after our English notions of bush; its undergrowth is dense, 
and it affords ample cover for beast and shade for man. The best 
scrub land is the rich alluvial soil along the banks of the rivers, and 
this is in great request by the agriculturist. The pastoralist, that is 
to say, the grazier who holds cattle and sheep runs, sometimes of 
thousands of square miles in extent, occupies the bush, where culti- 
vation is not attempted, and where the flocks and herds roam over 
boundless areas of natural grasses, which vary in richness according 
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to districts and the prevalence of rain. The sugar planter, the maize 
grower, and the farmer take the scrub, clear it, and lay bare, the 
black virgin soil, capable of any demands that may be made upon it. 
In the scrub, whatever is beautiful and rare is to be found. Glorious 
creepers, flowering and dense; shrubs, glossy, green, and adorned 
with boldly coloured blossom and berry ; intertangled vines twisting 
around and up trees, some of which are as grand as the gum trees 
are mean—these are amongst the characteristics of scrub. Other 
peculiarities will transpire as from time to time we have occasion to 
penetrate them. 

The English reader may be already asking what we are doing 
that we have not as yet made mention of kangaroos and parrots. 
We have, in truth, seen none, and may make fifty suburban excur- 
sions without doing so. Kangaroos there are, as Queenslanders 
know to their cost. At the present time, driven from the back 
country by the drought, they are ruining the small farmers, and 
causing even the prosperous squatter to raise an alarm. Government 
is being invoked to destroy them by State aid. They are advancing 
in countless thousands, devouring what little stubble grass remains, 
and laying bare entire districts. I meta gentleman lately, upon whose 
run ten thousand sheep have perished within three months—perished 
from kangaroo depredations as much as from drought. Not fifty 
mniles from Brisbane, a datfue party recently shot two thousand kanga- 
roos in a week, and there is now passing through the Legislature a 
measure fixing a bonus, varying according to the extent of the 
plague in different districts, from ninepence to threepence, for 
kangaroo scalps. But, in ordinary times, kangaroos retire before the 
settler’s footsteps, and we shall find none to-day. 

Australian literature had led me to expect the presence of parrots 
everywhere. Yet ride after ride upon highway and through bush 
tracks doomed me to disappointment, until the proper season 
arrived, and I discovered how and where to find the gaily plumaged 
habitants peculiar to the country. We may find one or two by-and- 
by amongst the Sanksias—the Australian honeysuckle. The 
common name, however, of this tree conveys no idea of the flower 
to the newcomer. In his mind it is associated with cottage eaves 
and cool arbours, over which the woodbines twine, as many a poet 
has sung. The Banksia is a rough and ugly tree, from twelve to 
thirty feet high, ragged to a degree both as to branch and foliage, 
and sombre-coloured. The timber is worthless, and—unpardonable 
offence in a Colonial’s eyes—bad for burning. It flowers in the 
autumn, and remains in flower far into the winter. The blossoms 
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are upright cones of cream-coloured down, laden with honey, and 
so long as they remain they impart a temporary prettiness to the fir- 
like branches. 

As I anticipated, here, on the edge of the scrub, we hear the 
sharp, short scream of a flock of Blue Mountaineers. ‘This parrot 
is an inveterate honey-eater. So superb a bird should, by right, eat 
nothing but honey, nor sip aught but nectar. We hear their scream, 
and in an instant they are gone. We catch a momentary glimpse of 
the little band, four at the most, flying high overhead; as they 
diverge sharply from their arrow-like course, the sunshine strikes a 
gorgeous admixture of burnished sapphire, emerald, orange, gold, 
crimson. It is an instantaneous flash of colours that might shame 
the rainbow. Shooting them now is out of the question, though I 
must make confession that since that morning, in more remote situa- 
tions, they have furnished me as savoury a dish as epicure might 
desire. 

My specimens in the scrub are increased by a Butcher-bird, or 
lesser crow-shrike, a pied fellow gifted with a pleasant note, and 
easily domesticated ; three of the Orio/e variety, one speckled like a 
thrush, another with dull green back and white and black breast, 
and a pair of small flycatchers. 

In making our way out of the scrub, where the mosquitoes have 
given us more welcome than accorded with comfort, I nearly trod 
upon a green tree-snake. The reptile, to be true to habit and tradi- 
tion, should have been snug in winter quarters, but the unusual heat 
of the weather has tempted it forth to coil in the sun, which at this 
spot pours through a break in the foliage. It seems almost too in- 
different to bestir itself. It is a happy feature of snake character 
that it is not aggressive. Quick to act on the defensive, if attacked 
or accidentally molested, snakes are equally quick in escaping from 
your path, and glide off unseen with surprising celerity. The com- 
paratively cold night, however, has made our friend sluggish, and it 
raises its head, and in sinuous measure passes over a bit of brown 
rock, upon which its metallic green glistens with the strange fascina- 
tion which all snakes seem to exercise. Anceps is looking for a 
stick. I present arms. Man, woman, and child religiously kill 
every snake that comes within reach. It is 2 duty owed to society. 
This green snake is a dangerous variety, moreover, and must not 
escape, albeit it is now beyond the limits of Anceps’ stick. Thirty 
yards up the rocky steep I presently see a long thin line wriggling 
over a boulder, and upon the boulder he soon lies cut in half by a 
charge of Number Eight. It isa cartridge well wasted. The snake 
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had nearly the best of it after all, for its head, with four inches of 
body, was already in a cleft of rock, leaving a couple of feet of 
writhing ugliness free and detached, for the breakfast of the first 
Laughing Jackass or crow that could pounce upon it. 

Snakes are a very serious nuisance and danger wherever they 
exist, and they do exist in abundance in all the Australian Colonies ; 
but, in addition to their fortunate eagerness to evade the presence of 
man, they are easily killed. A slight blow from a stick across the 
back disables them, and by approaching the enemy sideways and with 
caution the operation may be performed with* safety. When we 
remember the number of venomous snakes in the country, it is sur- 
prising how few deaths occur from their bite, and this gratifying state 
of things is no doubt largely due to the fact that the snake is far 
more fearful than vicious. 

The sun is now shining strongly, and our morning’s ramble is 
over, save the return tramp. We overtake a company of aboriginals 
about a mile outside the town, followed as usual by a troop of mangy, 
treacherous, mongrel dogs, that slink out of our way, seemingly con- 
scious that they are the pariahs of their kind. Yet the dogs are, if 
possible, more respectable than their owners—the ragged, debased, 
hopeless Australian natives who hang about the towns, in which the 
law does not allow them to sojourn after nightfall. They come in 
during the day with ferns, collect a few pence, and contrive, though 
selling liquor to the blacks is a penal offence, to return to their 
gunyahs in the bush the worse for rum. Strange that all efforts to 
civilise these unfortunates, except in isolated instances, have signally 
failed ! 

Close upon the outskirts of Kangaroo Point, which is the aristo- 
cratic suburb of the Queensland metropolis, we halt to witness the 
fashion in which the colonial breaks in a horse. It is a fashion 
luckily going out of date, and the result is a direct improvement in 
horseflesh. Here, however, the thing is being done in the bad old 
style. The victim is a good-looking chestnut mare, the breakers are 
a couple of butcher lads and one of those men-of-all-work who 
abound in the Colonies. The finishing touches are being put to the 
first act as we pause. It is simple in its cruelty. A rope has been 
tied over the head, and a turn taken around the under jaw ; the animal 
loosened, and smarting under the brutality which characterises every 
incident of the preliminaries, has naturally bounded off plunging and 
snorting. It runs to the end of the cord, say ten or twelve yards, 
and is then brought up sharply by the man at the other end. 
Simultaneously, blows from a heavy stock-whip rain upon its quiver- 
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ing hide. The mare becomes frantic, and the blows rain on, as, 
straining at the tightened cord, she gallops around the circle. 

What could be more simple? The beast has to be cowed; her 
spirit must be broken. Could anything be more simple? Bob, 
exhausted, gives up the stock-whip to Jack, and the blows are signalled 
by cracks like file firing. Round and round, eyeball glaring, flanks 
shrinking, nostrils distended, and chest all crimson with flakes of 
bloody froth, the chestnut dances, mad with pain. Bob then relieves 
Jack, and so the game goes on. The cord has made the lower part 
of the mare’s head a mass of raw flesh; the whip thong has left 
wheals everywhere. By-and-by the mare gives in from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and stands shivering near the fence, no longer bounding at 
each application of the whip, but shrinking in pitiful resignation. 
Within an hour she seems to have aged a score of years. She has 
no strength to resist the putting on of saddle and bridle. She jumps 
a trifle, however, when the breaker in chief mounts, but soon succumbs 
and clumsily trots frightened round the paddock, Bob and Jack 
closely following with the ready whip. The mare is now broken in, 
will probably be sold before long as thoroughly trained, and will be 
a delusion and a snare to every owner for the remainder of her days, 
execrated as an intractable brute! though with proper treatment she 
might have been docility itself. 

RED-SPINNER. 
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CERVANTES’ NOVELS. 


OME kindly disposed person once observed that all reading of 
novels is but literary dram-drinking. This sentence, intended 
apparently to be condemnatory, while it allows their sweetness, denies 
their utility. Among many examples which tend to discredit the 
truth of this apophthegm are the novels of Cervantes. These contain 
something more than Peau d’Ane, in the perusal of which La Fontaine 
has left on record his supreme satisfaction. They allure the fancy, 
but they also inform the understanding ; they please in general, and 
instruct by particulars. The fruit of such novels is better’ than the 
creamiest gin, and their revenue than the choicest brandy : for they 
offer an entertainment taxed by no subsequent depression, and in 
addition to consoling man’s heart in those many dark days of life 
wherein the most familiar friends, like shadows only lasting with the 
sunshine, are most sure to leave him, they act not unfrequently as 
the physicians of his mind: for what is a good fable or novel, but truth 
seen under disguise, at a distance, or in the twilight? 

Cervantes’ novels are not only celebrated, but read, in their native 
country. In England we are generally content with celebrating them 
as we celebrate “ Paradise Lost,” though we know nothing of the Elops 
or the Amphisbzna, and could scarcely give an exact account of the 
results of the interview of Uriel with Adramelec. They are fifteen in 
number, though the usual edition contains only twelve. This is 
explained by the consideration that the Zia Fingida is excluded, 
perhaps for its exceptional licence, while two others, “‘ The Captive,” 
relating the story of the captivity of a companion of Cervantes in 
Algiers, and “The Curious Impertinent,” with both of which the 
reader is probably fairly familiar, are to be found where perhaps they 
ought not to be—in Don Quixote. The novels were called Exemplary 
because, says the author, from every one of them may be extracted 
some profitable example : a characteristic which widely distinguishes 
them from the antecedent compositions of Boccace and others. They 
form, indeed, a sort of small ethical hospital for the cure of moral de- 
formity. Written at various times, they were published by Cervantes 
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only a few years before his death. But, like all good novels, like 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, Richardson’s Clarissa, Scott’s Waverley—they 
were the result of ripe reflection. There is reason to believe that the 
majority of them were drawn from his own experience. Though 
elaborated by art, they were inspired by nature. Many of them 
refer to events and persons well known in his time. Thus, “The 
Spanish-English Lady” is the story of a little girl who was carried 
off by the English among the spoils of Cadiz in the year 1596, 
when the city was taken by Elizabeth’s commanders, Howard and 
Essex. In the same story he mentions the corsair Arnaut Mami, 
under whom he was for some time a slave in Algiers. In “The 
Liberal Lover” the noble opening address to the ruins of Nicosia, 
a city of Cyprus taken from Venice by the Turks in 1570, which 
he puts into the mouth of the Christian Richard, may have been 
uttered by himself in that disastrous portion of his military expe- 
rience. His subjects are as various as they are original. Here they are 
satiric, there amorous : here we meet with a romance of knavery, and 
there with a novela de costumbres, or social tale. Truly Cervantes 
might, as he makes Sancho in his amazement say to his master, take 
a couple of pulpits on every finger, and preach on all matters he 
would. For his treatment, it is scarcely necessary to say of the author 
of Don Quixote that xunc dicit jam nunc debentia dici—a proceeding 
equally rare and desirable among writers of entertainment—or that 
each of his characters is stamped with the hall-mark of nature, and 
bears about it the pass of probability and truth. The author’s downright 
dealing, which is for many his most attractive excellence, appears at 
once in his dedication. Of a dedication, he says, the faults are 
commonly two: the first, excessive panegyric—and in this how 
completely would the philosopher of Bolt Court have agreed with him— 
the second, putting one’s work under princely or the highest 
procurable protection ; since, ifit be bad, Zoilus and Aretine will surely 
whet their tongue with invective to attack it, not caring a tittle for 
anybody—no, not even though the work rejoice in the protection of 
Hercules’ club, or put its trust under the shadow of the wings of the 
hippogriff of Astolfo. 

The novel which is usually placed first in the collection, and which 
is most generally known and perhaps most highly admired, is that of 
“The Little Gipsy Girl.” The story, which since Cervantes first 
fashioned it has become familiar in many a form and language, is 
‘shortly that of an infant “of noble blood,” shown in the dénotment 
to be the daughter of a Corregidor, who is stolen by a gipsy, and 
at the age of fifteen‘ makes an impression on a youth, also “of 
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noble blood,” who for her sake consents to undergo two years’ 
apprenticeship among the people who have adopted her. A certain 
Clement is introduced, apparently for the sole purpose of showing 
the effects of jealousy, since he in no way assists the action of 
the novel. Eventually the noble youth, who calls himself Andrew, 
after a happy issue out of all his afflictions, of which he has his 
full share, is married to La Preciosa, the gipsy girl, and all ends 
happily. Though this novel is the public’s darling, it is perhaps 
the most defective of any Cervantes wrote. In the first place 
Constance, the real name of the little gipsy, apparently a favourite 
one with Cervantes—it was not that of his wife—or Preciosa, as her 
sot-disant grandmother christened her, is represented as a miracle of 
virtue, and of wisdom only to be equalled by that of the landlady in 
“ The Illustrious Scullion,” who could take her Latin Hours in hand, 
and go through them as through a vineyard after vintage. Yet she has 
been brought up from infancy in a society where reading was a 
remarkable acquisition, and theft an inseparable accident. The 
woman with whom she was necessarily most familiar is described as 
a kind of Moll Flanders, a past-master in the art of Cacus. Preciosa 
herself is delighted with the idea that her lover has become an 
accomplished thief; and finally she allows to her mother, in 
confidence, that her chief motive for marrying him was the hope of 
meliorating her position. As for Andrew, the hero, a man who prides 
himself on always telling the truth, and considers no liar can be a 
gentleman,—he commences his novitiate in gipsy life by informing 
his parents that he is going to Flanders, thus not only deceiving them, 
but causing them bitter anguish and despair, mourning for him as for 
the dead, when they find on enquiry that he has never been there. 
Perhaps this falsehood may be pardoned as the effect of love, which 
drags men by their forelocks, so Cervantes says, to its feet. It 
cannot be excused as a lie which profits oneself and prejudices 
nobody—a white lie, in the opinion of one of the characters in the 
novel. In any case it lessens our admiration, if we ever had any, for 
Andrew, who still further repulses us by a cruel and unnecessary 
slaughter of his mule, by a profession to Clement of friendship in 
order the better to oppose his interests, and at last by the assassination 
of a soldier who has given him a buffet, under the conviction that he 
is a thief. This action would, however, be a virtue in the distorted eyes 
ofa people, with whom a murderwasa merit, if in defence of that shadow 
of a shade which they called honour. Even Cervantes bowed down 
before this popular idol, unless he spoke in irony when, in “The Jealous 
Estremaduran,” he regards the resolve of that gentleman to murder for 
a supposed infidelity not only his wife, but her lover andall his domestics, 
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as a necessary and honourable determination. Equally virtuous would 
be Andrew’s absurd jealousy, which is aroused even by the motes of 
the sunbeam settling on his innamorata, and which Cervantes has 
fitly, though strangely enough for a Spaniard, denounced as an 
infirmity of hell. Lastly, the Corregidor, for no natural purpose, but 
simply to increase the effect of the catastrophe, when he knows the 
real position of Andrew, and that there is no reason why he should 
not unite him to his daughter at once, with the usual paternal 
blessing, extends the tale unseasonably by insulting him, imprisoned 
as he is for homicide, with the grossest invective, leaving him at last 
with the assurance that he shall be hanged on the morrow. But 
these and other spots are scarcely perceptible in the splendid light 
of sentiment and language with which the style of the author has 
enveloped his story. Never perhaps were the manners and customs 
of the gipsies described with greater elegance or with more interesting 
accuracy. The travelling caravan, the crossing of hands with silver— 
or indeed, if the fortune is to be a very good one, with gold—their dances, 
their songs, their impudence, and their knavery, of which, in another 
novel, the insertion of quicksilver in the ears of the ass they wish to 
sell is quoted as a sample, nothing is forgotten. Then there is the 
gipsy girl herself—that pretty drag-net for human hearts, that girl “ ot 
gold, of silffer, of pearls, of carbuncles, of heaven, and I can’t say 
more,” as she is called at some length by one of the characters—what 
words of masters of assemblies are hers! words such that the reader 
forgets their improbability of situation in their intrinsic excellence, or 
in admiration of her who utters them. What.a capital comparison is 
that of a man’s pursuit of women to the way of a hunter, who, as soon 
as he has bagged one hare, is off immediately after another. The whole 
ofher first long speech to her lover is equal, if not superior, to the famous 
one of Marcela in Don Quixote. Nor is her lover’s opening address 
to the object of his love less eloquent. He says, “‘ Your will is mine: 
for you my soul is of wax, where you may print what you please; yet 
will this your impression be preserved and retained as though it were 
carved in marble, whose hardness withstands the duration of time;” a 
sentence which was admirably condensed by Byron, if indeed he 
owed the idea to Cervantes, in his description of Count Beppo, that 
richly rewarded lover of the good old school, whose heart was 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 

The story has been several times dramatised; in Spain by 
Montalvan and by Solis, among many others. The version of Solis is 
remarkable for the intelligent conduct of the intrigue and the classic 
regularity of its action. Rowley and Middleton represented it in 
the middle of the seventeenth century in England, and Wolff at the 
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commencement of our own century in Germany, with the additional 
charm of Weber’s music. 

All the dramatic versions agree in the introduction of a comic 
character, of which there is no trace in the original. There is no 
need nor space to compare these versions in the present paper, but it_ 
is curious to remark how they all differ from Cervantes and from one 
another in such an apparently unimportant matter as the instruments 
of the final anagnorisis. Cervantes says these were a small trunk of 
childish trinkets, a white mole under the left dug, and a ligature 
between the two last toes of the right foot. Solis gives us a little 
golden Cupid, a likeness, and a mole in the shape of a star on the 
left hand. Rowley and Middleton are contented with a casket, and 
Wolff has two stars on the heart, added to a small diamond cross 
with an inscription. The reader may amuse himself by the detection of 
resemblances between the tale of Cervantes and Victor Hugo’s “ Notre 
Dame,” or Longfellow’s “ Spanish Student,” or, turning to new pastures, 
he may be convinced of the wonderful flexibility of Cervantes’ talent 
by comparing with the novel of “The Little Gipsy Girl” that of 
“Rinconete and Cortadillo,” a sample of the novela picaresca, the 
famous romance of roguery of which Guzman de Alfarache is a 
chef-d euvre. 

This novel contains the adventures of a couple of clever young 
vagabonds, a card-sharper and a cut-purse, whose nicknames Cer- 
vantes has done his best to immortalise, and who really existed, 
it is said, in Seville at the time he wrote. They enter the 
service of one Monipodio, a thief fence, also probably drawn from 
life. The description of this robber-captain’s cave, which may 
have furnished a hint for that in “Gil Blas,” is graphic and pictu- 
resque. Flag mats lie here and there on the red-brick floor, which 
from cleanliness and constant scrubbing seems to be covered with the 
finest crimson. A broken jar with a cup stands on one side, a pot of 
basil occupies the centre of the apartment. Foils and bucklers hang 
against the wall, which shows in a conspicuous position the image of 
our Lady with its white basin of holy water beneath it, and the 
little pannier of palm for the pious relief of the poor. The reader 
cannot help being reminded of Reineke’s house as represented by 
Kaulbach, wherein the Virgin and Child stands in a niche just above 
the spot where Reynard, the holy pilgrim, is engaged in the murder 
of Lampe, the luckless hare. But Cervantes’ satire had probably 
little good effect. He wrote almost alone, and with fettered hand, 
against institutions hard as cold, mighty as merciless. The icy 
palaces of the Arctic sea of superstition were not to be melted by a 
Single sunbeam. 
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In Monipodio’s cave are met together a motley assembly of 
long-skirted old ladies, grave spectacled old gentlemen, brave 
mustachioed youths, with starched ruffs and coloured stockings, 
young ladies, porters, students, and blind beggars. Here too 
is la S*. Pipota, or Mistress Pipe, who, after putting away over 
four pints of wine at a single pull, leaves us to attend morning 
prayers, and to offer her little wax candles at the shrine of our Lady 
of the Waters, and of the Holy Crucifix of St. Austin. “Commend 
me to God in your prayers,” cries she, as she goes to one of the young 
ladies, “as I shall commend you and yours.” And one of the 
young ladies, a virgin as the mother that bore her, giving her a 
small piece of money, begs her to buy candles for her also, adding, 
“ May heaven grant the toil I took to gain it be set against my sins.” 
The jest lies in the fact that the money falls under the category 
called by the Spaniards cave. Monipodio, a tall dark fellow of five 
and forty, bushy bearded and sunken eyed, showing through his open 
shirt a forest of shaggy hair, explains the holy means by which his 
antisocial institution continues to exist and prosper. Every year, says 
he, certain masses are said for the souls of our benefactors, under 
which category we include the lawyer who defends us, the policeman 
who puts us on our guard—the fellow, if not well greased, grunts worse 
than any wagon wheel—and him who at the cry of “Stop thief” 
throws himself in the way, saying, “ Let the poor devil pass; his sin 
is sufficient punishment.” ‘‘ Every year,” continues Monipodio—the 
lineal ancestor in this respect of Tabitha Bramble, who, owing to the 
proceedings of the refuge and skim of the hearth, led the life of an 
indented slave, and of Mrs. Malaprop, who would not anticipate the 
past, but wisely reserved all her retrospection for the future—“ every 
year we celebrate their adversary with the greatest poop and solitude.” 
Then he calls for his memorandum book, wherein are set such items as 
these: “To the Taverner of the Trefoil, 12 cudgellings of the fullest 
measure, price 1 crown per cudgelling. 8 crowns already received on 
account. Time for order, 6 days. Secutor (Executor) Ironhand.” About 
another entry in this ledger there was some dispute. According to 
the order book, a cut of 14 stitches (surgeon’s stitches) was to be 
delivered within a certain time to a S".—The Secufor, finding the 
master to be as short-faced a man as Steele, and no room for so long 
a cut, executed his commission on the countenance of the Sefior’s 
servant: a vicarious consignment, which was not satisfactory to the 
consignor. He however, in the end, not being able to come into 
court with clean hands, to protest against the improper delivery, is 
obliged to pay an additional sum for the execution of his original 
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order. Such was the state of things in Seville, when business was 
slack with Monipodio. It is difficult to explain it, without remem- 
bering that religion winked at injustice. “ We are thieves,” says a 
friend of Cortadillo or Cut-Purse, surnamed “The Good” by Moni- 
podio, “ to serve God and all good folk. A part of the proceeds of 
every larceny is set aside for the lamp of the city Virgin. We tell 
our beads daily, and surely it is much worse to be a heretic.” Some 
of the band would not filch a farthing on Friday, and others 
scrupulously refrained from holding conversation with any courtesan 
called Mary on Saturday. Nor was the fraternity less favoured by 
the officers of religion than by those “ double spies” of the law. It is 
well, says Monipodio, alluding to a friendly alguacil—it is well to afford 
him a leg who gives you the whole fowl. Why! the honest constable 
gets us more cash in one day than we can get for him in a hundred. 

The novel of “ The Illustrious Scullion” may be classed among 
the amatory novels of Cervantes: a genre in which he seems to have 
been least successful. Carriazo and Avendaiia, two noble youths of 
Burgos—the nobility is well represented in these novels—serve respec- 
tively as water carrier and ostler in an inn at Seville. The former 
has rent himself away, as the Spanish slang runs, from his father’s 
residence, and graduated as master in the tunny fisheries of Zahara. 
In other words, he has run away from home and become an accom- 
plished scamp. In the hostel they light upon the scullion, who by 
the way is no scullion, but simply keeps the keys of the plate chest, 
with whom Avendaiia incontinently falls in love. For her he drinks 
the winds. Her age is fifteen, and her face one of those which 
artists allot to angels. Her name is Constance, she stands in 
modesty’s stirrups, and her absence for Avendajia is like sunset and 
the fall of dark sad night on the belated wayfarer. This little image 
reminds the reader of Dr. Johnson’s description of a good writer, 
wherein, in an unwonted access of poetic sentiment, he tells us that 
he only is the master who keeps the mind in pleasing captivity, of 
whose story the conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such 
as the traveller casts upon departing day. 

The scullion’s general appearance is described at some length. 
She wears an upper petticoat and a low bodice of green cloth, 
bordered with the same material; a high chemise is plaited about 
her throat in a collar purfled with black silk. A necklace of jet 
stars circles a pillar of alabaster. Her girdle is a cord of St. 
Francis. From a belt on her right side a large bunch of keys 
hangs. She has no slippers, but coloured shoes with double 
soles. Her stockings are also coloured, but only show their colour 
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in profile. A train of braided hair, her sole coif and headdress, is 
bound about with white bands of coarse silk. It falls over her back 
below her waist, its colour dying chestnut and dawning red. So 
clean it is, and so neatly combed, as to be compared only to 
threads of gold. ‘Two small gourds, pearls apparently, but really 
glass, glisten in her ears. Her Avendafia finds it as impossible to 
leave, as to go to heaven without good works. No such effect has 
this “fear of St. Anthony ” on Carriazo, who is, to borrow a rhetorical 
flower from South’s sermons, all agog to be off to his tunny fish- 
eries. He buys a donkey, afterwards engages in play, loses all his 
money, divides his donkey suppositively into four quarters, plays for 
each, loses it, will not part with the animal’s tail, stakes it against one 
of his hind quarters, wins it, wins every other quarter in succession, 
and goes off triumphant with the entire beast. In the meantime 
Avendaiia, after introducing himself to his love, with a letter which 
he tells her is a charm for the toothache, learns in the issye that she 
is the daughter of Carriazo’s father, the result of something rather 
more than a youthful indiscretion on the part of that respectable 
person. The reader is probably aware that no modern meddler of a 
matchmaker can be more anxious for marriages than a Spanish 
author at the conclusion of his work. So not only is Avendaia 
married to Constance, but his rival, a son of the Corregidor, to 
Avendaiia’s sister, mentioned on this occasion for the firsttime. Nor is 
this sufficient: Carriazo is also married to the Corregidor’s daughter, a 
lady whom he has never seen, heard of, or imagined existent. 

The novel of “ The Dialogue of the Two Dogs” is introduced by 
that of “ The Deceitful Marriage.” A certain alferez or ensign falls 
in love with a lady, Estefania. His heart, as the author puts it, is 
burnt by her snowy hands. Estefania rejoices in a magnificent 
ready-furnished residence, and the alferez in a massive gold chain 
with other jewels. They are accordingly married. Afterwards it 
transpires, as the newspapers say, that Estefania’s residence really 
belongs to a woman who has been absent on a nine days’ pilgrimage 
to our Lady of Guadalupe, and that the attractive chattels of the 
alferez are but of chemic gold. 

Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’un moment, 

Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie. 
It is a case of the biter bit, of diamond cut diamond. As the 
Spanish say, Pata es da traviesa. The friend of the alferez, to 
whom he tells his story, consoles him with this reflection of Petrarch: 


Che chi prende diletto di far frode 
Non s’ha di lamentar s’altro l’inganna, 
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Would that his wife had been content with deception, without 
adding to it disease! But in the hospital he hears that wonderful 
conversation between the two dogs which went with lanterns, after 
the Hermanos de la Capacha, or the Brethren of the Frail, to assist 
these hospitallers in their nightly quest for the sick, of money thrown 
from windows into the street which these dogs found, halting ever 
before the houses of the charitably disposed. The alferez is enabled 
to remember the whole conversation, no short one, solely by the 
number of almonds and raisins he ate in his sickness. Here is a 
hint for mnemonical professors. 

In the Dogs’ Dialogue two hounds, Scipio and Berganza, are 
introduced, belonging to one Mahudes, an inferior officer in the 
Hospital of the Resurrection at Valladolid. Berganza, a dog who 
had a desire to speak from the time he could gnaw a bone, gives a 
naive narrative of his adventures under his various masters: to wit, 
a butcher, shepherd, merchant, alguacil, drummer, gipsy, morisco, 
poet, and manager. Scipio plays an inferior réle, contenting himself 
with advising Berganza to avoid backbiting and get on with his story. 
En revanche, Scipio is to tell his story also on another occasion. His 
adventures were left for another book, after the fashion of the time, 
which thus sought to forestall any alien occupation of land already 
bought for literary building. Unfortunately, the book was never 
written, and nothing is known of Scipio but his name. 

The so-called novel is a humorous and philosophic satire. The 
butchers are a set of blackguards, but every butcher has his holy 
guardian angel, whom he satisfies with ox tongues and sirloins. The 
shepherds are little better. It is not the grim wolf with privy paw, 
as the master supposes, that daily devours apace. The shepherds 
themselves make mutton of the flock, and generally demean 
themselves otherwise than in pastoral poems. The merchant is a 
lucky man ; all his bitches litter sucking pigs, but he is radiant 
only with reflected lustre. He is comforted in the collateral light of 
his children, who ride every day, splendidly apparelied, to a school 
of the Company of Jesus, to whom Berganza commends himself, 
pious dog, on this and other occasions. The Jesuits very early 
began that delightful task of teaching the young idea how: to shoot. 
Cervantes pays them a higher compliment than many a good Pro- 
testant Christian will hold them to deserve. The alguacil, like 
Jonathan Wild, like Monipodio’s benefactor in “ Rinconete and 
Cortadillo,” has such an intimate acquaintance, so united an interest 
with thieves, as in these days of social and civic purity it is difficult, 
if not impossible to imagine. No longer now, as in Smollett’s time, can 
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a rich robber like Mr. Martin pay his respects regularly to a righteous 
justice like Mr. Buzzard, and smoke a pipe with him very lovingly 
Nous avons changé tout cela. In the service of the drummer Berganza 
becomes a performing dog, nor have his descendants, with the process 
of the suns, improved very much on his performances. Perhaps this was 
scarcely to be expected, when we reflect that Berganza was a beast of 
such natural activity of intellect as might put the Learned Pig himself to 
open shame. He shows Scipio his familiarity with the history of the 
suicide of Charondas the Syrian, and alludes incidentally, in the course 
of his argument, to the horse of Sejanus. But his wisdom goes near to 
destroy him. It makes him acquainted with a witch. Cervantes ot 
course could not disbelieve in witchcraft, with the Holy Inquisition 
at his elbow, but he ventures to hint that their Sabbaths are but 
the result of the fancy of fever or the dream of indigestion. The 
witch tells Berganza his own mother was one of her chief friends. 
Both were pupils of one far superior, a lady who, like the witch of Endor 
or the latest Medium, was able to astound her audience by summon- 
ing any amount of ghosts, at so much per immortal spirit, with, 
maybe, a reduction made on taking a quantity. She was more than 
Circe, Medea, or Erichtho, one who covered the face of the sun with 
frozen clouds, and made the heavens serene at will, who could 
restore virginities and teach tergiversation to widows, who found 
fresh roses in her garden in December and gathered her harvest in 
January, whose least art was to create watercresses in a kneading 
trough, and who for six years served herself with a sacristan whom 
she changed into an ass. She was bold enough to summon a legion 
of devils, but I, says the witch, dare only summon half a legion. 
Her own chief complaint is that the devil in the shape of a goat 
gives her evasive answers, Berganza escapes with the skin of his 
teeth from the disciple of a woman so dangerous, and stays for a 
time with a gipsy, which gives Cervantes another opportunity for 
describing, as in “ The Little Gipsy Girl,” some of the customs of an 
extraordinary race which, like Achilles, jura negat sibi nata. Ber- 
ganza next meets with a Morisco. These Moriscoes, or Christians of 
Moorish descent, Cervantes calls vipers, moths, gangrened limbs, 
and evidently approved the policy of their expulsion. Finally, Ber- 
ganza hears a poet read his play. “It was such,” says he, “that 
unless I am an ass in this matter of poetry, Satan himself seemed to 
have composed it for the author’s utter ruin.” One by one the actors 
went out, till at last the poet and the manager were left alone. Anon 
the actors returned, and were with extreme difficulty prevented 
from tossing the poet in a blanket. Not the least entertaining part 
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of the novel is the conversation which Berganza overhears in the 
hospital between an alchemist, a poet, a mathematician, and a pro- 
jector. The alchemist is on the very brink of turning lead into gold, 
and is longing for a little assistance from some liberal Mzcenas; the 
poet desires a prince to whom to dedicate his poem; the mathemati- 
cian would be content with squaring the circle; and the projector 
proposes to pay the national debt by the simple method of making 
all the people live on bread and water only for one day in the month, 
and putting into the treasury what is thus saved in their household 
expenses. This last character will remind the reader of Merecraft in 
“ The Devil is an Ass,” with his blackberry wine, his dogs’ skins, and 
his patent for supplying the public with toothpicks. Such are the 
mere dry bones of the Dialogo de los Perros, a social panorama equally 
instructive and delightful, and, as some say, the author's favourite 
piece—the Benjamin of the children of his brain. It abounds with 
what the newspaper handbills of the present day would call “ extra- 
ordinary disclosures.” But its matter, frequently repulsive, is purified 
by the ingenious treatment of Cervantes, of whom, as of Goldsmith or 
the kaleidoscope, it may be said, Vihil tangit guod non ornat. 

“ The Glass Licentiate,” another sample of the satiric novel, is 
the story of one Thomas Rodaja, who, after becoming a Licentiate, 
or Graduate of Laws, in the University of Salamanca, travels. His 
remarks on Venice in its pride and dignity present a curious contrast 
to those of Childe Harold, who visited it in its humility and decay. 
On his return he meéts with a lady “of every man’s manage,” to 
whose lure and call every bird in the college comes. The only vade 
mecum, or scholar who does not attend, is Rodaja. Him, therefore, 
the lady especially longs for. Unable to obtain him by other means, 
she applies to a Morisca, who furnishes her with a love charm in a 
Toledan quince. The charm has not the desired effect. Instead of 
turning out a lover, it turns out a lunatic. The sardonic reader 
may wonder wherein the difference lies. But the Licentiate’s lunacy 
is exceptional, a madness Aors d@euvre. The luckless Rodaja, after 
eating the fruit, imagines himself made of glass from head to foot. 
The boys throw potsherds at him, to convince him of his mistake. 
He apostrophises them: “ O boys, determined as flies, dirty as bugs, 
and daring as fleas! do ye take me for the Monte Testacio?” The 
visitor to Rome will remember this mighty heap of ruin near the 
Salarian gate, said to be composed of shards, flints, and pebbles, 
cast on it by the adjacent populace trom time immemorial. None 
the less, however, for this adjuration do the boys cast potsherds. 
He is invited to Court, but refuses to go, on the ground that he has 
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still left in him some sense of shame, and is wholly unable to flatter. 
Yet at last, in consequence of their importunity who ask him, he 
assents, stipulating that his fragile body is to be carefully packed in 
straw, up to his neck. Thus he arrives at Valladolid, and the 
remainder of the novel is composed of ana. His intelligence is 
increased, seeing that the subtle and delicate envelope of glass is of 
less hindrance to the soul’s working than the gross and muddy 
vesture of the flesh. His wisdom, apart from his monomania, as- 
tonishes his audience as much as that of Don Quixote. Here follow 
samples of his sayings: Hawking is fit only for the great, since the 
expense is two thousand to one compared to the profit. Bad poets 
are the idiocy and arrogance of the world. The carrier finds more 
help in a couple of curses than in three mules. The sailor’s sea- 
chest and mess-table is his God, and his pastime is the sea-sick 
passenger. No shoemaker ever made an imperfect shoe, for if too 
narrow it is the fashion, and if too wide it will never give one the 
gout. The puppet showman treats divine matters indecently, packing 
up most of the sacred persons in the Old and New Testament in the 
same bag, and sitting on them unconcernedly as on a cushion at 
supper time. 

Very many of his sayings depend upon puns for their salt. One 
which rests upon the double sense of danco, banker and bench, may 
be understood without being diluted by explanation. A banker 
sentenced to be hanged died suddenly in prison. He did right, 
quoth Rodaja, to make haste before the executioner sat upon him 
Some of the puns are in Portuguese, and there is one in Latin. Who, 
it was enquired of the Licentiate, is the happiest man? Memo, 
promptly replied he, because Memo novit patrem, Nemo ascendit in 
celum, and so forth. One of his sayings, perhaps too well known to 
be referred to, is not without sublimity. Religions are the Aranjueces 
of heaven, whose fruits are commonly set on the table of God. 
Rodaja, after conceiving himself of glass for two years, is at length 
cured by a priest of the order of St. Jerome, who had previously 
distinguished himself by making the dumb to speak. But the Li- 
centiate succeeds no better sane than insane ; and so, setting out for 
the wars in Flanders as a soldier, he leaves the Court with this last 
address: “‘ Multiplying the hopes of the presumptuous, thou destroyest 
those of the diffident; abundantly providing for shameless buffoons, 
thou lettest modest wisdom die of hunger.” The character of the 
Licentiate is supposed to represent that of the celebrated Gaspar 
Barthius, the German critic and philologist, and translator of the 
famous Celestina, a sad sequel to the precocious piety which at the 
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age of twelve set him to deliver the Psalms of David in Latin verse. 
Barth was like the Licentiate in his study of law, in his exceptional 
memory, and equally exceptional madness, but a comparison of dates 
renders the supposed representation improbable, besides the fact that 
Barth’s biographers are by no means in accordance concerning the 
exact nature of his eccentricity. 

From “ The Jealous Estremaduran,” considered by Spanish critics 
to be a novela de costumbres, we may learn that it was the usage, in 
Cervantes’ time, to brand white female slaves in the face. A number 
of these unfortunate women are bought, together with an eunuch, 
by a jealous Estremaduran of fourscore, to guard his pretty wife 
of fifteen, the usual age of the author’s heroines, in a house expressly 
prepared for her. A great part of the novel is occupied with various 
other precautions’ which Carrizales, the jealous husband, takes to 
secure himself against any lapse of his wife’s matrimonial fidelity. 
A certain Loaysa corrupts the custodian eunuch by a lively perform- 
ance on his lute. Before that magic music Carrizales’ ramparts fall, 
as Jericho's walls fell before the ram’s horn of Joshua. Loaysa at 
last obtains entrance to the lady’s room as a lover, but without 
securing the object of his solicitude. Carrizales discovers Loaysa 
and his wife in an equivocal situation, into which they are brought by 
a dueha’s assistance, and dies from the effects of an imagined outrage. 
The conclusion is noble. The vengeance of the dying husband is 
no ordinary one. Though, like the silkworm, he has built about him 
a home in which to die, he considers what has befallen rather his own 
fault than that of his wife, whose dowry he doubles in his will, and 
asks her with his last breath to marry that Loaysa whom his grey hairs 
had never offended. So, says he, she may see that as while living I 
always sought to do what might most delight her, so dying I do the 
same, and desire her to solace herself after my death, which will make 
no long delay, with him whom she must love so dearly. The same 
kind of conclusion is given by Montalvan to his famous comedy, 
which in this respect is superior to that of Moratin’s Z/ Vigo y la 
Jivia, represented at the close of the last century. In both comedies, 
though the general argument is the same as that of Cervantes, there 
is considerable difference and addition of incident. 

The story called “The Force of Blood” is that of the birth 
of a child, under circumstances unsanctioned by any precedent 
civil contract or ecclesiastical ceremony, who is afterwards rescued 
from extreme peril by an old gentleman, not on the ground of 
humanity, but on that of the likeness of the boy to his own son. 
This son, who is indeed the boy’s natural father, is afterwards 
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married to his boy’s natural mother, and all ends in accordance 
with social propriety. In this novel is an old but admirable 
sentence :—Vice alone is true dishonour, only true honour is virtue ; 
yet one ounce of public discredit does more harm than half- 
a-hundredweight of secret infamy. Ingenious sentences, indeed, 
may be garnered out of almost every page in the book. Men may 
be scholars and yet fools. Latin quotations should be squeezed 
out of pedants as the Portuguese squeeze out the juice of the negroes 
in Guinea. fIll-doing is of nature’s harvest. Beauty is strong 
enough to wake even sleeping charity. Naughty words wait upon 
the tongue as gnats on wine. He must be strangely wise, and 
stand well in his stirrups, who can talk for two hours without touch- 
ing, under some plea of social benevolence, on the confines of 
slander. In the “ Estremaduran,” Cervantes delivers the duefas to 
be a reproach to their neighbours, ladies of whom he was at no time 
remarkably fond. “O duefias, born into this world, and uséd only to 
the perdition of a thousand good and pure intentions! O tongues 
and plaited coifs, chosen out to authorise the halls and drawing- 
rooms of principal ladies, how much the reverse of what ye ought do 
ye use your almost enforcing office!” He who remembers the 
reformed Marceline in Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro must not 
suppose her to be a type of the duefia of the time of Cervantes. 
Much nearer to that female eunuch is the Margaret in the well-known 
play of our own Sheridan, that highly respectable gouvernante who 
doubles the opportunities of the gallant, inasmuch as, without losing 
any of the lust of youth, she has added to it the avarice of age. 
She will not refuse to listen to a serenade, and she loves the sight of 
a secret sovereign. She is engaged as Argus but she acts as Mercury. 

In the judgment of Florian, “The Force of Blood,” “Rinconete 
and Cortadillo,” and the “ Dialogue of the Dogs,” are the three best of 
Cervantes’ novels, though he allows them all interesting. To certain 
passages selected out of “Rinconete and Cortadillo” and the 
“ Dialogue of the Dogs,” he has added an episode out of the last 
work of Cervantes, “ Persiles and Sigismunda.” The whole forms an 
interesting hodge-podge. But in the story of “ The Force of Blood,” 
the reader finds himself more highly favoured. Here alteration is 
added to excision. “ Léocadie,” as he rechristens the tale from the 
name of its protagonist, looks remarkably lean in her new tight-fitting 
French dress. She does those things which she did not in the 
original, and does not do those things which she did. But what 
recks it Florian? What needs he? He is sped; and his defence 
is, I did it pour éviter des longueurs, des traits d’un golit qui n'est pas le 
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nétre, coupled with that amphibological sentence, Za traduction la 
plus agréable est a coup stir la plus fiddle. With the exception ,of 
Shelton, who, however, has only given us six of the novels, most of 
the English translators have walked in the tracks of Florian. Poorer 
versions of a poor version in French, one of them at least deserves 
a passing notice, for its supreme impertinence of infidelity. In the 
story of “The Jealous Estremaduran,” for instance, who is said in 
the original to have acquired considerable wealth by mercantile 
speculation, the translator—save the mark !—on this hint, speaks an 
infinite deal of nothing more than any translator, observing that the 
very poor are in many respects much happier than the very rich, and, 
not forgetting the mite of the poor widow, foists two or more such 
contemptibic pages of cant on Cervantes as might make him rise from 
his grave, if only for the purpose of indignantly disclaiming them. It 
would be interesting to know the name of the author of this work, 
which has been modestly concealed. All that an admiring world 
may ever discover is contained in the editor’s preface, which assures us 
that it is the “ work of a fair friend, possessing a dignified, masculine, 
comprehensive mind, with all its consonant accomplishments, who 
by the desire of benefiting her species was alone induced to commit 
it to the disposal of the editor.” What the “consonant accomplish- 
ments ” may signify, it is for this gentleman to explain, but it is to be 
hoped that as a commercial speculation this edition of Cervantes’ 
Novels was unsuccessful. 

The present paper must end with the wovela de costumbres 
known as Za Tia Fingida, or “ The Feigned Aunt.” This is a lady 
who imposes on male innocence with female commodities a trifle 
cracked, a lady who has a soupcon of the witch in her into the bar- 
gain. The gist of the story, which, as has been seen, Cervantes 
hesitated to call “ exemplary,” lies in her ingenious method of pro- 
cedure for the sale of her goods, or “ink,” as the Spaniards call this 
profitable stock-in-trade. No pot of basil is set in her window, no 
ladies’ headdress ; nothing but a modest blind. She walks abroad 
attended by two duevias and a squire. She will not, like the jealous 
Estremaduran, allow even a male cat to call upon her when at home. 
What can be more respectable? Nevertheless, the police revile and 
persecute, and say all manner of evil things against this blessed 
woman, and eventually she is sentenced to receive four hundred 
lashes, and to stand on the ladder, the Spanish pillory, with a rail and 
spiral paper cap on her head, in the midst of the public square, on 
a day which, says Cervantes, was the best day of that year for all the 
little boys of Salamanca. JAMES MEW, 





GLIMPSES OF MINUTE LIFE. 


MONGST the various means of investigating nature the micro- 
scope occupies a prominent place, and it is interesting to 
compare some of its recent services with the expectations and state- 
ments of earlier days. The primitive microscope was a sort of 
telescope, very inferior to a good hand Jens of the present day. 
Jansen and Fontana have both been credited with the invention of 
the instrument, and perhaps both have claim to it. The latter pub- 
lished at Naples, 1618, Move Celestium Terrestriarumque Rerum 
Observationes, which included some account of fleas, spiders, sea-sand, 
&c. In 1664 Power's Experimental Philosophy appeared, figuring a 
few objects, and being the first English publication of this kind. 
Three years later came Robert Hooke’s celebrated A/icrographia, 
with observations and drawings of great merit. Hooke used a com- 
pound microscope, with a small object glass, a thinner eye-glass, and 
a deeper one to enlarge the field, but it was a good while after his 
tine before compound microscopes exhibited objects as clearly as 
single lenses. To obtain high powers, Hooke made small glass 
beads, which performed better than his more complex instruments. 
He also employed drops of water, gums, resins, oils, &c., in which he 
was followed in more recent times by Sir David Brewster, before 
opticians had learnt how to surmount the difficulties connected with 
the production of achromatic objects. 

It is wonderful at this day to contemplate the work done by 
Hooke, Grew, and Leeuwenhoek with the imperfect apparatus at their 
disposal, but while they and their followers were laying substantial 
foundations of true science, there were many wild fancies afloat as to 
the marvels that could be seen, and indeed, with bad instruments and 
a lively imagination, most astounding results were obtained. Thus, 
Hooke, who wrote in 1743, tells us: “Some people have made false 
pretences, and ridiculous boasts of seeing, by their glasses, the atoms 
of Epicurus, the subtle matter of Des Cartes, the effluvia of bodies, 
the coruscations of the stars, and such like absurdities ;’ and one, Dr. 
Highmore, fancied he saw the effluvia of the loadstone in a mist. 

The microscope has, from an early period of time, played an 
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important part in the famous spontaneous generation controversy, 
which has not yet ended, although the balance of evidence is enor- 
mously in favour of the belief that all existing life is the offspring of 
previous life. Before describing some recent experiments and obser- 
vations, it will be well to consider the form in which modern 
investigators have had to deal with the spontaneous generation 
doctrines. In the first place, the term “spontaneous” has been 
generally abandoned, as evidently misleading and incorrect. Pouchet 
adopted the word /eferogenesis, meaning thereby a kind of generative 
process, having some analogy to that exhibited by the higher 
organisms. Another term which has come into use is adiogenesis; 
describing the doctrine of those who think that under certain condi- 
tions inorganic matter becomes organised, without the intervention 
of any living organic germ. Pouchet’s views may be gathered from 
his remark, that “in considering the forces of decomposition which 
take possession of great organisms, and the result of that disintegra- 
tion, we see that each of their atoms only momentarily abandons its 
affinities, to re-enter into another sphere of attraction, active and 
living, after having experienced a time of suspense between the two 
existences, a momentary stage in the perpetual oscillations of its 
vital activity. So, in considering abstractedly each organic molecule, 
one is tempted to ask if it does not retain some sparks of life, Zateat 
stintillula forsan.” He supposed that all organic phenomena were 
results of a primitive vital breath, causing organisation to arise at thé 
expense of matter, and “this same vital breath (souffic) is able, with- 
out any ovary, to preside over the evolutions of the primary beings 
of creation.” ! 

Tt will be seen that this is not a theory of abiogenesis; but both 
heterogenesists and abiogenesists invoke the aid of the microscope to 
establish their theories, and their opponents have likewise relied upon 
its use. Pouchet imagined that in former times of great geological con- 
vulsions, large creatures sprang from the prodigious mass of fermenting 
material, but in these days the origin of new organisms by heterogenesis, 
or abiogenesis, is supposed, by the supporters of those theories, to be 
confined to very minute forms, and the practical part of the contro- 
versy requires the greatest manipulative skill. The question is 
mainly this, whether a putrescible organic material, containing no 
germs, or none that have not been killed, can, in the presence of 
germless air and water, produce any new organisms. Infusions of 
organic matter exposed to air under ordinary circumstances, and with 
moderate heat, always exhibit minute life after a few hours. First 
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come very simple forms and then more complex ones follow. Pou- 
chet ascribed to the putrescible organic matter the generative function ; 
its progeny varying according to its nature, and the air and water he 
regarded as providing a “vital medium” and a “respiratory fluid.” 
He says, “in varying to infinity the solid substance of the infusion, 
when the same air and the same water were employed, the infusoria 
likewise varied to infinity ;” also that “the same body with the same 
water gave different protozoaries, according to whether or not the 
infusion was submitted to ebullition. . . . We have verified six times 
the statement of Spallanzani that trefoil yields different infusoria when 
boiled to what it does in simple maceration.” 

If infusions containing no living matter always, when exposed to 
air under ordinary circumstances, and in ordinary situations, soon 
exhibited minute life, and this life resulted from the development of 
germs, it was evident that the air must contain them in enormous 
numbers and of great variety. Putting this difficulty as strongly as 
possible, and not without exaggeration, Pouchet said, “ If this aérial 
dissemination were real, each cubic millimétre of the atmosphere 
(about a cubic ,; of an inch) must contain immensely more eggs 
than there are inhabitants on the globe.” Owen had said that certain 
monads were so small that he thought one drop of water containing 
them held more !individuals than there were human beings on 
the globe. Pouchet, assuming this number to be 500 millions, pro- 
ceeded to observe that “if each water drop equalled 8 cubic milli- 
métres, one such millimetre would contain 62,500,000 animalcules,” 
and if the atmosphere held in suspension a hundred species of micro- 
zoaries or cryptogams, to supply the exigencies of dissemination, “each 
cubic millimétre must have at its disposal 6,250,000,000 eggs, and 
thus the air in which we live would have the density of iron.” ! 

Without being influenced by these astounding figures, it must be 
admitted that, if the heterogenetic and abiogenetic theories are not 
true, common air, in ordinary situations, must contain so many germs 
that only their excessive minuteness could preserve it from becoming 
far too dense for respiratory purposes. 

It was easy to assume that there were germs of this sort much too 
small to be seen with any microscope, but science requires that we 
should believe nothing that does not follow deductively by sound 
reasoning from an established generalisation, or inductively from facts 
plainly leading up to it, or that cannot be established by the evidence of 
our senses, when their indications are well verified. It was thus not 
enough to assume ; it was necessary to demonstrate, or render ex- 
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tremely probable that there were germs numerous enough and minute 
enough to account for the facts observed. In the first place it was 
found by Pasteur that the air on lofty and isolated mountain peaks 
was usually pure enough to have no effect in producing infusoria 
when it was admitted into organic solutions which had been carefully 
made free from any living germs ; and the precaution he found it 
necessary to take in these experiments indicated the minuteness of 
the germs and the facility with which they might gain access to vessels 
supposed to exclude them. Having prepared glass vessels in his 
laboratory with their necks drawn out and sealed during their ebulli- 
tion, he broke their necks on the mountain heights with pincers made 
very hot in a spirit lamp, and then resealed them. The slightest 
inaccuracy was sufficient to introduce germs brought with him from 
below and attached to his apparatus, his person, or his clothes. 

It is probable that the limits of organic life in the direction of 
minuteness are far beyond the limits of visibility, though those limits 
with our present instruments, afford astounding results. Mr. Béchamp 
estimates that eight thousand millions of a microferment he ex- 
amined would only occupy one cubic twenty-fifth of an inch. In the 
remarkable investigation of the Rev. W. H. Dallinger we have also 
some of the best illustrations of the minuteness of living objects, and 
of the present limits of vision with the best objectives and the most 
careful illumination. Probably no one has seen anything of smaller 
diameter than the fage//a (or vibratile whips) with which the motions of 
the minute sausage-shaped organisms Bacterium termo are performed, 
and which were found, as a mean of two hundred ingenious experi- 
ments, to be as near as possible the one two hundred and four 
thousand seven hundredth of an inch (sy7#755)- Large figures do 
not convey much information unless we institute some comparison 
between them and the dimensions of well-known objects. In this 
case we may acquire some notion of what the above figures mean 
when we remember that a sheet of common notepaper is about 
one-hundredth part of an inch thick ; it would therefore take two 
thousand and forty-seven of these flagella piled one upon each other 
to equal the thickness of such a sheet of paper. If a thin streak is 
made with a pencil and compared with the thickness of a piece of 
paper, viewed edgeways, a still further illustration will be obtained, 
and the comparative aspects of the two should be borne in mind 
when considering such facts. 

The smallest monads observed in Mr. Dallinger’s researches 
had a long diameter of 3455 to sy'yy Of an inch; their short diameter 
or breadth being much less. When such small creatures produce 
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germs, they will be of extreme minuteness, and so must be any 
germs produced by bacteria. The smallest germs that have been 
seen, are considered by Mr. Dallinger to be of less diameter than 
the breadth of the bacterian flagella just ascertained, and it is 
obvious that a few cubic feet of air might contain a prodigious 
number of sphericles less than a two hundred thousandth of an inch in 
diameter without their presence being detected by ordinary means, 
or without their occasioning any appreciable difference in the density 
of the air. 

Mr. Dallinger has shown that some of the minute monads pass 
through a wonderful series of life changes during which their shapes 
completely alter, and that at Certain stages they form germs or eggs by 
what appears to be a sexual process, analogous to that of higher 
animals. He has also shown that some of these minute creatures 
are less simple in structure than was formerly suppposed. In some 
he noticed an opening and closing of an eyelid-like organ—and in 
others not only flagella for swimming, but others for anchoring and 
springing. At what point of minuteness the differentiation of parts 
into special organs stops, it is impossible to say, but it is obviously 
not philosophical to assume that nothing of the kind exists, simply 
because it cannot be seen. Some creatures are too small for accurate 
examination : their degree of simplicity or complexity can only be 
inferred from what they do, as ascertained by prolonged observation. 

The Dallinger researches were made upon the plan of inces- 
santly watching the same individuals, day and night, through their 
various changes. Either he himself, or his friend and fellow-worker, 
Dr. Drysdale, maintained an uninterrupted watch of the monads 
that engaged their attention, and which were enclosed in a small cell 
adapted to their requirements, but which prevented their escape from 
view. They saw germs of such extreme minuteness that they would 
have been quite invisible if they had not been opaque when first 
emitted, or if they had been emitted singly as a hen deposits one egg. 

Here we must pause a moment to consider the conditions of 
visibility, and its necessary limits. Let us for an example drop a 
peppercorn in water. It is seen as plainly as before, but if we take 
up a drop of water at the end of a little stick, although we see it as 
plain as the peppercorn while it is in air, we lose sight of it directly 
we drop it into water and it becomes surrounded by similar particles. 
In order to see any object it must differ from its surroundings, and 
colourless transparent objects become invisible in water unless they 
differ from that fluid in their action upon light. If an object is very 
small and its action upon light differs little from that of any fluid in 
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which it is immersed, it is difficult to see, or may be actually invisible 
while a still smaller object possessing some colour, or acting upon 
light in a way, or to an extent, differing from that of the adjacent 
fluid, may be readily discerned. The fact that minute particles exist 
in air, or water, may also be demonstrated to the eye, although no 
single one may be big enough to be detected. Every one’ has 
noticed the motes in a sunbeam as it streams into our rooms, and an 
attentive examination will show that, besides the myriads of particles 
large enough to be discerned, there are others which simply pro- 
duce a luminous effect. Professor Tyndall was led by this to hit 
upon the clever plan of testing air by throwing an artificial electric 
sunbeam through it. By confining air in vessels where no draughts 
would disturb it, and examining it from time to time with his revealing 
light, he could tell when the particles it contained subsided by their 
weight, and left no motes to shimmer in the beam. Both he and 
Mr. Dallinger proved that moteless air produced no life with fluids 
containing organic matter in which all germs had been destroyed. 

Although little progress has been made in connecting diseases 
with recognisable germs carried about by the air, there can be no 
doubt that pure air, free from floating particles, must be the best to 
breathe, and in open country districts the quantity is much less than 
in the neighbourhood of towns. Amongst the most generally present 
germs are those of minute fungi, giving rise to moulds, mildews, and 
the swarms of the poor relations of mushrooms that are found on 
living plants, or on decaying animal or vegetable matter. The germs 
of a vast number of microscopic fungi, and of minute creatures belong- 
ing to the animal series, or to the border land between the animal and 
the vegetable, are not to be distinguished from each other by their 
outward appearance. They must have a definite structure or they 
could not reproduce the parental forms from which they sprang, but 
no aid the eye can obtain from the finest instruments enables it to 
be seen. For a germ to grow it must have the power of assimilating 
and arranging for its own uses, according to its own pattern, some of 
the matter surrounding it. This involves a series of chemical and 
electrical processes which are as efficiently carried on by invisible 
spherules as by the largest seeds. Whether all minute germs neces- 
sarily develop into constant forms, or whether some can vary their 
development if their surroundings vary, has still to be determined. 
At any rate we may expect a great many so-called species of minute 
life will be found to be only different stages, or different conditions of 
the, same thing, 


Concurrent with improvements in microscopes and apparatus, 
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which have enabled objects more and more minute to be discerned 
and studied, we find the researches of physicists and mathematicians, 
investigating the molecular structure and conditions of solids, fluids, 
and gases, show that the ultimate atoms of such bodies are so 
prodigiously smaller than the smallest germs known, that the space 
they occupy might contain them by billions and trillions. Taking a 
mean of various calculations, Mr. Sorby found sixteen figures 
necessary to describe the number of atoms probably present in and 
comprising one cubic thousandth of an inch of water. Chemists 
suppose that all substances are composed of molecules, and those 
molecules of atoms, and the properties of the substances depend on 
the nature of the atoms and the mode or pattern of their aggregation. 
A molecule is the smallest particle of any substance capable of 
individual existence, and to reduce its dimensions would be to take 
it to pieces and destroy it as effectually as we should destroy a wall 
by reducing it to separated bricks. We may gain more knowledge 
about these molecules and the various patterns they can build up, 
but there is no chance of our ever seeing them, even if microscopes 
should be increased in power to the utmost limits which the con- 
stitution of light prescribes. Our smallest visible object is as great a 
monster when compared to one ultimate molecule, as the great globe 
of the earth is to its own tiny mass. The microscope cannot therefore 
realise some of the expectations of old times. We cannot see, as 
some observers fancied, that vinegar is sharp to the taste because it 
is composed of pointed particles, and sugar is sweet because its 
ultimate particles are round and smooth. Such explanations are as 
imaginary as another memorable reference of the quality of vinegar 
to the so-called “eels” it sometimes contains, and the flapping of 
their tails upon the tongue was supposed to cause its sour taste. 


HENRY J. SLACK. 
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TABLE TALK. 


T is amusing to see the flutter that is caused in remote parts of 
the Continent by the enquiry after curiosities and objects of 
vertu that a certain section of the travelling English public has 
commenced. Everybody who owns a cracked jar or a ramshackle 
chest brings it to the English collector and offers it at a price that 
would be extravagant in the case of a genuine specimen of the best 
workmanship. If you explain to the bearers of these objects that 
they are valueless, they answer you with remonstrance, ‘“ They 
are old—what would you more?” It is not only in remote countries 
ignorance of this class exists. An old lady not many years ago 
travelled from Cornwall to London for the purpose of making her 
fortune by a “breeches” Bible, for which, when she arrived, she 
could get no more than seven shillings and sixpence. I remember 
being asked in Dublin a hundred pounds for a copy of Stapylton’s 
“Juvenal,” which fetched five shillings at the Heber sale and was 
priced a guinea in the “ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica.” The bookseller, 
however, would not take less. He told me, what was quite true, that 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell—now Mr. Halliwell-Phillips—had bought a quarto 
Hamlet for very little money in the very street in which we were, 
and had sold it for a hundred pounds. “Why,” he demanded, 
“should the book not be worth as much, and why should you not 
be Mr. Halliwell?” Pondering over questions a full answer to which 
would carry one deep into metaphysical speculation, I departed ;— 
without the Stapylton’s “Juvenal.” 


E have not yet learned satisfactorily the lesson how to treat 

lunatics. Physicians may insist that kindness is the best, and 
indeed the only method to be employed; the vulgar mind wili none 
the less persist in seeing in them beings who are helpless and are 
accordingly proper subjects for any amount of ill-usage that may 
commend itself as amusement or exercise. I see an account of an 
inquest on a lunatic at the Gloucester County Asylum, in which the 
medical evidence showed that four ribs had been broken in the right 
side of the body, and five on the left, and that the breast-bone had 
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been fractured. I should like to ascertain to what extent the 
practices of kneeling and jumping upon lunatics prevail in English 
asylums. I am afraid they would be found to be more prevalent 
than is ordinarily supposed. What advantage, if any, is supposed to be 
derived from pounding upon the breast of an unfortunate of the class 
is not evident, but the practice has long commended itself to the 
warders of lunatic asylums. It does not seem much more merciful 
than the systems formerly in vogue. What was the nature of these 
may be seen from the treatment of Malvolio in 7Zwelfth Night. A 
curious proof of the kind of plan adopted with regard to such men 
is afforded in a story of Poggio Bracciolini, ‘ De medico qui dementes 
et insanos curabat.’ I will translate a few lines of this for the benefit 
of readers of the Gentleman's. “‘There was once,’ said Paulus 
Florentinus, ‘a Milanese, a mad doctor who undertook to cure within 
a fixed period those entrusted to his care. This was his treatment. 
He had in his house a courtyard in which was a pool of filthy and fetid 
water. He kept in this, stark naked and fastened to posts, the lunatics 
put under his care, some up to their knees, others to the haunches, 
and others yet higher, according to the intensity of the evil. He left 
them thus motionless rotting in the water until they returned to reason.’” 
Both systems, Italian and English, are certain to cure the patients in 
the end ; the remedy in each instance being about as effective as 
cutting off a patient’s head as a cure for toothache. 


ANY grim stories are preserved concerning men who, in 
Swift’s sad words, have “died a-top.” I know few more 
curious or suggestive than the following, which, I believe, has never 
found its way into print. A medical man, formerly in good practice, 
came to a country surgeon and confided to him his conviction that 
he was losing his reason. Though met with incredulity, he persisted 
in the assertion, and made a proposal that he should pay a certain 
handsome stipend to the recipient of his confidence for the privilege 
of living in his house and under his care. The bargain was struck. 
For some years the self-proclaimed madman lived in this fashion, 
assisting his guardian in his professional work and betraying no sign 
of mental alienation. One morning, however, he sprang out of bed 
on a female domestic, who, after a custom long observed, brought 
him a cup of tea, and cut her head off. From that time forth he was 
a raging lunatic. 


MONG the things which “ they manage better in France” than 
in England may be counted matters of libel. If the English 
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Parliament would frame a law, simple and direct as that of France, 
making the publication of any purely private and personal matter, 
true or false, harmful or innocent, an offence, a class of writing which 
is a disgrace to English letters and a species of terrorism which is a 
bane to English life would be got rid of, and our Law Courts would 
be relieved from an almost interminable series of cases. A private 
individual has a right to regard as absolute offence anything which 
floods a peaceful and obscure life with the light of publicity. 


EADING the “ Reminiscences of Gustave Courbet at La Tour,” 
in the Vew Quarterly, I was struck with the apology there 
afforded for the destruction of the Napoleon Column in the Place 
Vendéme. A genuine love of art and a warm desire for a reign of peace 
and brotherhood dictated the action of Courbet. Still it is scarcely 
convenient to allow a precedent to be established of destroying the 
monuments of past times at the caprice of one man. What would . 
become of London, we may well ask, if ever one set of artists or one 
too zealous artist should obtain power enough to deprive us of our 
national monuments ? How humbled should we feel if some one pulled 
down half a dozen statues of the Duke of Wellington, or taking the 
Albert Hall for a bride cake and the Memorial for its appropriate 
ornament, placed one on the top of the other ! 


OW that our Asiatic subjects and allies are to aid us in our 
European wars, special interest attends those Oriental poten- 

tates who from time to time make their appearance at the Court of 
their Empress. The latest star that has swum “ into our ken” is the 
so-called Maharajah of Johore, who, besides appearing at royal 
entertainments, has been a guest at many private festivities. Though 
bearing a Hindu title, our new visitor is a Mohammedan. His 
correct designation is the Tumongong of Johore. He is a Malay 
feudatory, wholly independent within the limits of his country, and 
especially well-affected to the British Government, by whom, as I 
understand, his title was granted. The resources of his principality 
are largely developed by Chinese immigrants, for whom the Rajah 
has a keen appreciation. Unlike the Americans, who find constant 
exercise for their ingenuity in inventing new restrictions upon the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, he welcomes their arrival and 
encourages them to settle in his dominions. In appearance our 
ally is a thorough Malay. His dress on State occasions is very 
quaint and eccentric in its blending of Oriental and Western fashions. 
He talks freely about his own affairs and the prospects of his 
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government. An interesting experiment has of late been made in 
Johore, in the shape of laying down railways. The rails of these 
are of wood, Johore teak, and not of iron. These are said to 
prove both strong and durable, and allow of a speed of ten miles an 
hour. 


N the Green Park, the other day, I was stopped by a pretty and 
very modest-looking young lady who presented a printed card 
about a Sunday-school, and asked for a contribution towards its 
“Treat.” Of course I gave her a shilling—and should have done so, 
I hope, if it had been my last one. I afterwards saw her stop half-a- 
dozen other men, and with the like success. But is it right that the fair 
Highwaywoman should ply this calling? I don’t grudge her the 
shilling, but if the Sunday-school in question have commissioned her 
to thus levy subscriptions, they ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
for it is manifest she does so at some personal risk. I know more 
than one publishing house that issues serial works and employs young- 
lady “travellers” in this same fashion; they push their way into 
places of business, and rarely fail in obtaining subscriptions from the 
young gentlemen employed therein. But though a very “nice” 
way of doing business in one sense, it is not a creditable one to the 
firms in question, and the sooner it is discontinued the better. 


HE inconveniences of an increasing family with a fixed house 

are well known to many a Paterfamilias. While children are 

small they can be amalgamated, but as they grow up they require 
more room, and especially more sleeping accommodation. In the 
country, if you have the money for it, you have only to “ throw out ” 
a new wing, like a lobster that has lost its claw, or put on another 
story, as a man exchanges his “ all-rounder” for a “ pot-hat ;” but in 
London it is different. You cannot throw your “wing” into your 
neighbour’s tenement (without serious remonstrance), and if you 
ventured on another story, such is the roguery of London builders, 
that you would probably bring the house down about your ears. And 
yet there és a way—though upon my life I hesitate to disclose it. It 
is such an excellent one, and so simple, and yet one that nobody would 
guess: and I &now, directly it has left my pen, how ungratefully 
every one will requite me for the information. “Oh, there’s nothing 
in that ; it’s a good plan of course, but one that anybody could have 
hit upon, &c., &c.” That’s what everyone has the impudence to say 
to my friend Jones, who was the first, I believe, to put it into effect. 
Jones is a physician, living in a fashionable street, with a little garden 
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on one side of his house, which you can walk miles in, he says, back- 
wards and forwards,—but in a straight line you can only take a few 
steps in it for an obvious reason—his neighbour's wall. 

The doctor has a large family (it is necessary, he says, and he 
puts their “keep” under the head of advertising expenses, for he is 
an accoucheur) ; he requires a consulting-room, of course, in addition 
to all the usual apartments, and was therefore, until lately, much 
inconvenienced for want of space. I took dinner with: him last 
summer. I noticed that the savoury smell of it so pervaded the 
house beforehand that a menu was rendered unnecessary ; whereas 
when I dined with him last week, I did not detect a whiff. More- 
over on the latter occasion, I heard him say he had put a billiard- 
room into the basement, where his boys could play and smoke, so 
that there should be less temptation for them to go out o’ nights. 

“ But how did you find space for the billiard-room ?” inquired I. 

“Oh, have you not heard?” said he. ‘Come into the garden, 
and see for yourself.” 

The dining-room opened upon the garden, and we stepped out. 
At first I noticed nothing strange, but presently found myself walking 
on ground glass instead of gravel. 

“TI dug up all this garden since you were here last,” he said, 
“and built a kitchen and servants’ offices in the excavation ; then I 
put the garden back again. The ground-glass walk—it is most 
appropriately termed ground glass—gives light to the underground 
inhabitants; hidden in the blossoms of that flower-bed is a ventilating 
apparatus, through which fresh air is communicated to them. If you 
look through that bed of roses, you may catch a glimpse of our cook, 
herself a peony.” 

“ But the fires!” said I ; “ where does the smoke go to?” 

“Oh, the chimneys are put back to back with those of the house ; 
or, where that cannot be managed, we use a stove-pipe. I have thus 
added four or five rooms to the extent of our household accommoda- 
tion. It was no dearer than ordinary building, since no scaffolding 
was requisite, and to a man of my profession much cheaper than 
moving. A doctor can never afford to remove to other premises ; if 
his patients do not find their Jones where he used to be, they go to 
another Jones. We are creatures of habit. By the by, there’s John 
kissing the kitchen-maid ; he is not quite accustomed to the new 
arrangements ; I must plant those anemones thicker.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





